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TO THE MEMORY. _. 
OF 


MARIANNE. 


WHETHER thou knoweſt my pleaſures or 

my cares, dear departed ſpirit, to which thou 

was once ſo tremblingly alive, muſt for ever 

remain a ſecret in this life: but it is to me a 
ſatisfaction, (ſince I cannot inſcribe them to thee) 

to dedicate theſe thoughts to thy memory. Trit- 
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ling a as ; they are, and probably and perhaps US- 


edly neglected by the world, to you they would 
have been intereſting, and though never in- 
tended for publication, may ſtill be intereſting 
to her whoſe goodneſs and whoſe virtues after 
the lapſe of nine years reſtored me to domeſtic 
comfort; and to that dear reſemblance of you 
in perſon, in ſweetneſs, and in underſtanding, 
the daughter you left to me, who may, when I 
am no more, peruſe with ſenſibility theſe little 
memorials of the manner in which a huſband 
and a father uſed to amuſe his leiſure hours. 
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WHEN I reviſe theſe little volumes I am 


really aſhamed of the egotiſm which prevails 


through them; it muſt be accounted for by 
| remembering that they were principally intended 
for the amuſement of my own family. where that 
might be allowable, and perhaps by a habit of 
being much amuſed myſelf with the peruſal of 
Montaigne, &c. &c. | | 
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AMERICA. 


I NEVER have ſeen Switzerland; but of all the 
countries which my eyes have beheld in reality, or 
'viewed in deſcription, America, before the revolution, 
-was by far the happieſt. She has gained by the change 
in power, in wealth, in conſequence—Whether ſhe has 


advanced in felicity may perhaps be. queſtioned, 


1 ſpeak particularly of the New England provinces, 
with them I was acquainted from the age of five to the 
age nearly of ſeventeen, and though the obſervation of that 
period of time may excite a ſmile, I perfectly recolle& 


every external circumſtance which could ſtrike the eye 
or catch the imagination; and I perfectly remember my 


ſurpriſe on arriving in Europe at the ignorant queries 


put to me on the then ſtate of that country, an igno- 


rance which was fatal to our governors, and which does 


not ſeem t to me to be quite worn out even at this day. 
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The tate of property in New England tended to hap- 


pineſs, the land was divided in moderate portions, every 
man held his little lot in fee or perpetuity ; there was no 
landlord, no tenantry, every man owned his own field, 


every man fat under the ſhade of his own tree; he paid 
neither tithe nor tent the rights of primogeniture were 


unknown *; a numerous progeny, like that of the ancient 


patriarchs, was wealth not poverty to him : they cultivated 


his land, they tilled his ground, and were his labourers as 


well as his children. The daughters ſpun, the ſons delved, 
and gompetence and content were their companions, 


The comfort thus extended over the country appeared 
in every face. Beggars literally there were none. Some- 
times, though rarely, an old Britiſh. maimed ſoldier, who 
had remained in the country, ſolicited charity. Why 
ſhould there be poverty where the unlimited open for 
work called inceſſantly for men, and not men for work? 
Where food was * beyond "_ +, and nothing 


. | dear 


. Do not let me be underſtood as implying that theſe objects ſhould 
be ſought ſor in other countries: they ori iginated there ſpontaneouſly. 
But in old and long ſettled ſtates,” the evils' of * them much 
furpaſs the utility of the objects. | 

+ The average price of proviſions before the war Was, Beef, . per | 

pound; Mutton, do. Fiſh, 1d a pound; a Turkey 18; Fowls fattened 
ind a piece: Fiſh was in great abundance, at Rhode-Iſland certain 
winds blew up upon. the beaches, as Eaſtons and Sachuiſts, ſuch 


| _— of Menhaden as ſupplied hundreds of inferior families 


ſometimes 


dear but clothing, becauſe of that, the natural prefer- 
ence of agriculture to manufacture, in a youthful ſtate 
and boundleſs territory obliged the importation, © 


The face of the country was beautiful- beyond de- 

ſeription; it was compoſed of woods of no very great 
magnitude, perhaps of half a mile or a mile in dia- 

meter, ' interſperſed with the moſt charming lawns.” 
The effect which is Produces in a few demeſnes of our 
nobility by fo much art, was there univerſally wrought 
by nature, with the little aid of man in clearing its too 
great exuberancies. 'The whole country was Hagley or 
| Curraghmore; on an enlarged ſcale, not certainly with 
the rolled graſs and verdant carpet of European drefling, 
burt in its general effect. Perhaps it might be more juſtly 
compared to the ruder but delightful lawns of Tinian de- 
ſcribed by Anſon. The viſtas through the woods, the | 
breaks of light through the trees, with an orient ſun and 
brightening *. 1 a Paradiſe *, I have ſeen nothing 
„ in 


ſometimes for a winter, with no labour but that of vicking them up. 
Salman abounded i in the Merrimack. They had alſo, (though Turbot 
was unknown) a great variety of fiſh unknown to Europe, among 
theſe the Black Fiſh, or Totog, was particularly eſteemed. A man 
poſſeſſed of 500l. a year ſterling, could and did often live in the moſt 
. ſumptuous manner, and keep almoſt an open table for ſtrangers, who 
gan bear teſtimony to their hoſpitality. Since the war an influx of 

wealth has made proviſions as dear as in Europe. 
* Rhode iſland throughout, and the woods near Providence, parti- 
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in Europe to be compared, ſave ſome of the Foreſts in 


France *, perhaps 2 traveller in W e find 
nearer reſemblances. VV 


The towns, . moſtly built of wood, covered 
with ſhingles of a thouſand various colours, were pretty, 


the villages pictureſque f. The wooden ſpires roſe to 


an equal height with thoſe of ſtone in England, and 

were as frequent, and as ornamental. The ſituation of 
the larger towns immediately upon the ſea, though it 
expoſed them to the attacks of an enemy, added to the 


beauty of the ſcene, as the largeſt ſhips could come up 


to the margin of the town, and the trade e even then was 


cularly anſwered this character, but _ I am told the former v war 
did not leave a ſingle timber tree. 
E. G. the Foreſt of Senlis; in the front of the late Mr. Burke's 


houſe at Beaconsfield, at the diſtance of about half a mile, is a ſweep (| 


of ſemicircular thick wood, which gives it much the reſemblance of 


an American ſcene z Hampſhire New Foreſt, with its blended houſes, a 
lawns and woods, preſents a good idea of it. | 
+ What could be prettier for inſtance than the village of Cambridge 
near Boſton ? Its colleges ; its ſcattered manſions moſt of them ſplen- 
did, the ſeats of rich Weſt-Indians whoſe health had induced a change 
of clime, furrounding a ſmooth and verdant lawn, and riſing up peep- 


ing through thick clumps of wood, perhaps exceeded in beauty me 


prettieſt village i in England. 
+ Boſton was chiefly built of brick; its 1 numerous ſpires gave it 
at a diſtance a much more ſpacious appearance than the great city of 


| Publin has, A 74 gun ſhip! have ſeen ſo near the long wharf, that 
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The- climate was liable to. objections, the exceſlive 


cold of the winter and extreme heat of the ſummer ex- 


cited complaint in ſtrangers who. were there, only during 
thoſe. ſeaſons. The former unnatural in that latitude, 
owed its fortuitous origin to the north weſt, the conti- 
nental. wind blowing over an immenſe tract of frozen 
lakes “: the latter che natural effect of ſituation, was to 
be expected in regions nearly in the ſame parallel with 


Madrid and Conſtantinople; but there was a mid- ſeaſon, 
conſiſting of about ſix weeks or two months in Spring; 


and as many in Autumn, which exceeded in delight all 


the creations of poetic fancy. The ſudden melting of 


the ſnow, which had cloathed with warmth the earth 
during the winter, and the vigorous advances of the ſun 


to uſe a ſailor's phraſe, a biſcuit could literally be toffed on board. | 
Boſton was four times as large as Waterford in Ireland, or Worceſter 
in England. Newport in Rhode Wand uſed to fend out annually 400 
ſail of ſhipping ſmall and large; the chief trade to the Weſt Indies 
and the coaſt of Guinea, Every one knows what immenſe channels 
of commerce have opened ſince, and and how ſoon America Lunched 
forth even to China and Nootka Sound. 

As in Ray a ſimilar latitude the cold is owing to the Ades 
hood of the Appennines. . But: though the change in the courfe of 
the year was great, there were no ſuch uncomfortable changes in the 
courſe of the day as with us. A man could form his party, or deter- | 
mine his cloathing for the day, without fear of mutability. 

| + The climate of Rhode Iſland, often called the garden and the 
Montpellier of America, induced fuch numbers af wealthy perſons 


from the ſouthward to reſide there in former, that It was  Indicroully 
called the pgs e 


3 | 
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occaſioned a rapidity of vegetation perfectly aſtoniſhing 


ground, like the ſmoke of a grateful facrifice to the 
God of nature. The reſident in thoſe regions _ 


dure and a brilliant ſky while now and then a refreſh- 


man's hand: It roſe againſt the wind ſpreading with flow Majeſty, 
and would perhaps take two. hours to reach the zenith, the ſun ſhin- 


. ing was ſeen to play, known to an Engliſhman only as depicted in 
Italian views by Zuecarelli or Salvator: At length the diſtant thun- 
| ſtrength. In two hours more every thing was calm and ſerene, and 
all the beauty of nature reſtored, refreſhed and invigorated. While 


it in a ſummer. Every houſe and every ſhip had conductors. 


Fe 


to Europe. The reeking vapour aſcended from the 


moſt juſtly ſay in the ſpring of the year: 8 
Nunc omnis ager; nune omnis parturit arbos. 
but he would be puzzled between that ſeaſon and me 
tumn in which to pronounce ; : | | 
 Nunt formoſſiſimus annus. GO NB 
Even i in Summer the heat was perpetually moderated by | | 
occaſional thunder. ſhowers of ſhort duration *, which f 
refreſhed the earth and left behind them a chearful ver- 


ing breeze deliciouſly 3 the heat, and in winter 


The thunder of America it muſt be aid was tremendous, 
and the riſing of the thunder cloud peculiarly awful. In a clear and 
blue expanſe a little black ſpeck was ſeen in the horizon, which re- 
minded one of the cloud mentioned to the prophet no bigger than a 


ing all the time in full glory; in the riſing cloud that zigzag lighten- 


der was heard to approach, the whole ſky was overcaſt with heavy 
darkneſs, and the tumult of the elements commenced: in its full 


1 was at Rhode Iſland two public edifices were ſtruck with lighten= 
ing; one of them, which ſeems very ſingular, on a Chriſtmas 47. 
conſequently in very cold weather. | | 

In the Maſſachuſets ten or twelve perſons w were frequently Killed by 5 
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the brightneſs of the ſun and purity of the air enli- 
vened the ſpirits, invited to exerciſe, and cheered the 
very ſoul. I appeal to thoſe Americans whoſe lot it has 
been to arrive even in the magnificent purlieus of Lon- 
don in the winter ſeaſon, whether amidſt all its gran- 


| deur, its dark and miſty air and ſhifting clouds of * 


obſcuring ſmoke have not overwhelmed their ſpirits by 
compariſon, nor have they been much relieved by the 
dull and. clouded ſkies more viſible in the country, or 
prevented from ſighing for an American ſun. 


The conſequence oſ this genial ſun was in the pro- 
per ſeaſon the production of the moſt exquiſite fruits, 
not produced by anxious care upon walls of ſouthern 


aſpect “, but growing with little attention upon ſtandard. 


trees. The American apple, famous even in Europe, 


| exhibited all the varieties of that uſeful fruit f. The 


pear and plumb were lofty timber trees. Peaches + of the 


moſt delicious flaveur, n to thoſe produced upon 


. Walls would have hook! 6 too hot, and only burnt the fruit. x 

+ Cyder was the general drink of New England, to every houſe 
was annexed: its orchard. The ſo famous Newtown Pippin. how- 
ever is rather the product of the Jerſeys. 

f A dozen of them ſor two pence: 1 have heard a common er- 
ror propagated, that the American peach was only fit for ſwine+ 
Nothing can be more falſe. There was a worthleſs colourleſs peach 
called the hog peach, but thoſe which were * to man, were as 
bne as in * country under heaven. 


Our 
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our walls were ſold for prices ridiculouſly cheap. 
Grapes in feſtoons hung on the branching vine, ſup- 
ported on eſpaliers in the open air without any wall, 
and diſplayed the rieheſt beauty. Cherries in ſuch abund- 
ance that the proprietor ſcarcely noticed or forbad any 
paſſenger plucking from the tree to ſatiety. The Orange, 
the Citron; and the Anana, were not it is true the 
produce of the clime; but being brought from the Weſt 
Indies by a voyage ſeldom laſting more than a fortni ght, 
retained that freſhneſs, which reſembled them to native 
fruits. The garden ſurrounded by an open paling 
avoided that gloom of -priſonlike encloſure which neceſ- 
farily accompanys ours. All this may be true of Lom- 
bardy, of Spain and of Turkey, but in thoſe countries 
ſlavery and deſpotiſm embitter and nauſeate the bleſſings 
which nature has beſtowed. The American felt no 


op upon the innocent enjoyments of its favours. 


Yet with al this a it muſt be acknowledged, 
chat the ſoil of N ew England is not famous for ferti- 
lity, and that thoſe who wiſh to ſee vaſt plains of corn 
muſt repair to the Jerſeys or Penſylvania, from whoſe 
granaries New England itſelf was often ſupplied *; nor 


was there perpetually that verdure which ſeldom deſerts 


Rhode Iſland was ſometimes threatened by thoſe colonies with 
famine, for heſitating to enter into non-importation agreements, &c. 
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the face of England, and has given to Ireland the name 
of the green Iſland +. 


If we turn our eyes from the beauties of nature to 
the ſtate of ſociety, nothing could be more comforta- 
ble or ſoothing to the mind fond of the temperate walk 
of the middling ranks of life, than its modification in 


America. The prayer: of Solomon was literally ſatis- 
hed in the bulk of the people, give me neither poverty 


nor riches, Nobility was unknown—Primageniture was 
not the legal mode of acquiring property by deſcent—real 
equality reigned, not the pretended equality of France, 
where ambition pretends to tell its ſlaves ye are equal 
to us, and puniſhes with death the firſt who ſpeaks 
or acts upon the propoſition. Yet even there, (without | 
nobility, or orders of gentry) you might ſee a proof how 


+ Though in another reſpect it could not be compared to Ire- 
land, viz. its freedom from noxious animals, yet in New England 
they were ſcarce, and their miſchief ſeldom heard of; the toad and 
the ſpider were frequent, but with no particular venom ; the only 
ſnake commonly ſeen, was ſo harmleſs that no one heſitated to repoſe 
on the graſs on that account, and I have often ſeen the negroes put 


them i in their boſom without detriment. 


In ſpeaking of their climate I muſt not omit to obſerve on the un- 


ü common warmth of their wooden houſes, though ſo extremely thin 
compared to ours of brick and ſtone. The frames were generally 
raiſed in a day, a tradeſman was uſually aſſiſted in this work by all 


his neighbours, for whom he made a feaſt, of which one part was 
always literally that which Pope makes the prayer, of his Epicure, 
@ whole bog Barbicued. 

D 5 neceſſarily 
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neceſſarily ſome difference of rank, ſome inequality muſt 
and ought to grow up in every ſociety, and how Uto- 
pian and ridiculous the contrary idea and attempt is. 
The inhabitant of the town by more information, better 

poliſh and greater intercourſe with ſtrangers, inſenſiblyx 
acquired an afcendancy over the farmer of the country; 
the richer merchants in thoſe towns, together with the 
clergy, lawyers, phyſicians and - officers of the Engliſh 
army and navy who had occaſionally ſettled there, were | 
conſidered as the gentry of the country; even being a 
member of the church of England gave a kind of dif- 
tinctive faſhion, A ſuperior order thus formed by bet- 
ter property and more information exiſted even to a de- 
gree ſufficient to excite jealouſy in the agricultural ſyſ- 
tem, and to be a gentleman was ſufficient in ſome parts 
of the country to expoſe the bearer of that name to 
mockery and rudeneſs, a ſpecies of inconvenience which 
a liberal mind pardoned as compenſated by the comfort 

and independance which produced it. 


The inndcence of the people made them capable of 
liberty. Never in any Utopia could be there greater 
freedom from crimes ; ſome petty thefts generally formed 
the whole catalogue : Murder and robbery were un- 
known. During nine years at Newport, the capital of 
the colony of Rhode Iſland, from 1762 to 1771, (I 
| ſpeak 
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ſpeak from my own knowledge,) only one perſon was 
executed, a notorious thief and houſe-breaker one Sher- 
man who had been repeatedly tried for the ſame of- 
fence and ſuffered to eſcape, until at laſt lenity would 
have become a folly; and even when this man was exe- 
cuted, ſo unufual was capital puniſhment, that every 
perſon ſeemed to be appalled, the ſhops were ſhut, and 
the whole town wore the appearance of general mourn» 


ing at the unhappy mou merited fate of a fellow 


creature. 


This obedience to the laws was foſtered by religion, 
which flouriſhed with univerſal vigour. The churches 
and meeting houſes were crowded both at morning and 
evening ſervice *; no opinion was prohibited conſiſtent 
with morality, yet certainly there, if any where, in 
my opinion, the utility of a moderate eſtabliſhment was 
proved by its abſence, ſince the multiplicity of ſectaries 
and ſtrange wildneſs of opinions was 5 diſguſting to a rea- 
ſonable mind, and produced as great a variety though 
with no ſuch pernicious effect as in the reign of Charles 


the Firſt ; upon the whole, however, there was more ge- 


| nuine W morality and muy diffuſed than in any 


„be n of walking on ſundays, the puniſhment of its 


violation in Captain Montague, with his ludierous revenge, are facts 
very wen known. 
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country I have ever ſeen. Even the mode of ſpeaking 
and fimple manners of Americans at this day declare 
an innocence baniſhed from their mother country“. 


From all the lame cauſes proceeded humanity to their 
ſlaves. The condition of the Blacks in America was 
not worſe than that of our houſhold fervants, in reſpect 
to diet, to clothing, or to lodging, and indeed in all re- 
ſpects, ſave in their miſerable liability to alienation for 
price. Their comparative freedom appeared in their 
countenances and manners, which very often were 
extremely impudent and infolent. I have ſeen 3 or 
400 of them with their African drum beating and co- 
lours flying, aſſembled at a marriage and bearing very 
much the appearance of a riotous mob, without any 
prohibition or controul. The cruelties of * Weſt In- 


„ Whether this inhkocende of muntere exteaded to che intercourle 
of the ſexes I cannot tell; every one has heard the cuſtom of bund - 
ling mentioned. Whether ſuch a cuſtom exiſts, and whether, ſtrange 
as it may appear, it may not be nnattended with that guilt which 
would be neceſſarily annexed to it in Europe, 1 cannot tell, but I never 
heard ſuch a cuſtom mentioned while + was In America; ; I never 
heard of it till I came to Europe, and am certainly inclined to diſbe- 


lieve it, or to think it ſome ſtrange exaggeration. I bed do 
believe from what 1 have heard, that in the country parts, incon- 


tinency, provided the parties afterwards married, was conſidered as 
more venial and leſs attended with diſgrace than in Europe: Vet is 


there not fomething 8 this ſtate of ſociety among the far- 
| mers in England. 


dies 


are 
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dies were heard of with abhorrence , and I recollect one 


gentleman, who maltreated his flave, ms put into 
Coventry by all his neighbours. 


Mildneſs and ſimplicity indeed were characteriſtic of 
the manners of America : You no where met the inſo- 
lent air which ſo often offends the eye in the ſtreets of 
London, nor the ferocious look frequently apparent 
in the. ſtreets of Dublin . This mildneſs and their 
little acquaintance with war produced an opinion un- 
happily too much propagated by military men, of their 
being an unwarlike race, a miſtake unfortunately diſco- 
yered and fatally acknowledged hy General Burgoyne +. 

| | The 

* In the one town one would imagine that almoſt every man you 


meet wiſhed to affront you—in the other that he ſuppoſed he had 
been affronted by you; Yet in the days of the Spectator the latter 


| ſeems rather to have been the character of London, 


+ Ireland has ſtrangely flattered itſelf, and thereby heed. in ſome 
meaſure to confirm the error of Britain, that to her proweſs chiefly 
was owing the liberation of America; but the men who conquered 
at Saratoga were entirely American farmers and yeomen from the 
interior parts of the Maſlachuſets; and thoſe who fought at Bunker's 
Hill were equally the old unmixed inhabitants of the country, 'many 
of them from the Cohaſs, Ameſkeeg Falls, and other back parts of 
New Hampſhire, a people ſo little tinctured with European manners, 
that in their retreat in the evening, I was informed by an eye wit- 
neſs, they wept their expiring friends and relations with whom they 
had bravely fought in the morning, a ſymptom of cowardice or im- 
on th in Europe, but of no undignified feeling with the carly Gre- 
cian 


— 
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The ſtate of literature in America was by no means 
A Of their ſchools ſelf. love naturally in- 


clines 


cian or modern American. In truth tho' the kingdom of Ircland was 
reſpected in America, its ſons who went out there at that time were 
in general diſeſteem, being for the moſt part of a very inferior claſs, 
and who brought really a ſtigma on the name in that country. An 
Iriſhman and an outcaſt were almoſt ſynonimous, but ſince the war the 
alteration has been great, and the name reſpected as it ought to be: 
there was before ſcarcely any principal family with an Iriſh name, 
The principal families in New England were naturally the deſcendants 
of the firſt ſettlers in the reign of Charles the firſt, who were uſually 
people of good repute, and chiefly from the diſaffected counties 
of Suffolk and Eſſex. Saltonſtall, Winthrop, Coggeſhall, Liver- | 
more, Ellery, Fitch, Malbone, Vaſſall, with ten thouſand others quite 
foreign to Ireland were the ſpecies of names uſual in that country, 
There were undoubtedly many individuals, gentlemen from Ireland, 
of great reſpectability, and to ſome America was greatly indebted, as 
to General Montgomery and to General Sullivan. I am intereſted in 
ſupporting that poſition, ſince my own anceſtor, a clergyman and 
native of Ireland, ſettled there about 70 years, after taking his degree 
in the Univerſity of Dublin, and therefore cannot mean any diſreſpect 
to Ireland; but on the whole the name was not then in America re- 
ſpected. 

Speaking of their military character, I muſt record one inſtance of 
enthufiaſm, deſcriptive of their temper during the American war, told 
me by a friend who lived near the ſpot. When the 63d regiment was 
retreating from Lexington, a farmer who had been ſeeking the Lord 
in his chamber, ruſhed out and fired in the face of the whole regiment ; 
he was inſtantly blown to pieces. Colonel Grant ſaid to my friend, 
this is not courage, this is madneſs. ' The reply was, It may be madneſs 
and madneſs without method in it, but it will be victory. A better 
trait of their military character was the behaviour of the Continen- 

tal army, when diſbanded with twelve months arrear of pay undiſ- 
charged at the end of the war, not the ſmalleſt outrage did they com- 


mit, 


by. % 5 
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clines the author of this ſketch to give a favourable ac- 
count, having never received any ſchool education elſe- 
where, yet their teachers were often from Europe, and 
it was his own fate to be inſtructed by a German and 


a Scotchman. Their colleges were to be found, dne in 


every, province. The principal in New England was 


that of Cambridge, conſiſting of about 180 ſtudents, 
who were lodged in four handſome and extenſive brick 
edifices. The ſciences were taught much in the ſame 
order as with us, beginning with Logic, ending with 
ethics, though the books peruſed were different. One of 


mit, nor the ſmalleſt murmur did they utter : the widow of General 
Montgomery, who being on a journey met them by hundreds and by 
thouſands diſperſed, teſtified to me this fact from occular obſerva- 
tion. | t | 
The diſcontents of America are uſually dated from the ſtamp act in 
1765, but they really originated in 1763, immediately after the peace, 
from the interdiction of their trade with the Spaniſh Main. It was the 
only trade which brough ſpecie into the country, and hence no money 
was ſeen, except paper, ſaving half johannes, dollars, piftereens ; a 
guinea or Engliſh crown ſeldom ſeen. The depreſſion of the value of 
paper money was greater in Rhode-Ifland than any where elſe; a pa- 
per dollar bearing the nominal value of eight pounds. [ myſelf ſaw 
one American fort fire upon the * a King's flup, 1 in 1764 in the 
harbour of Newport. 

The inſulting mode of treating America in the beginning, encreaſed 
the flame; when General Dalrymple was defired by the aſſembly of 
Maſſachuſets to take away the cannon pointed upon their houſe, he 
turned them round with a ludicrous obſervation upon this inverſion ; 
Yankie was a tune frequently played in reproach, and America after- 
wards wiſely * this tune of reproach as its favourite national mu- 
fic, 


the 
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the teen of this college, Dr. Winthrop, was well 
known in Europe as an Aſtronomer *. 


If curiofity be any criterion of information, that of 
America was proverbial. It has been ſometimes imputed 
to the want of intercourſe ; but intercourſe before I left 
America, was eaſier than in Ireland before 1780. 
Packet boats and ſtage coaches were every where eſta- 
bliſhed, and the inns, though frequently the innkeeper 
expected that the traveller ſhould arrive at a ſtated hour 
and fit down to dinner with him and his family, were 
comfortable and convenient. 


Travelling reminds me of emigration, and here let me 
give a word of advice to thoſe who are ſo paſſionately 
fond of emigrating to America. America does not want 
beggars, nor the idle or ſeditious man, nor the luxurious 
nor the voluptuous man,—all theſe will find it both eaſier 
and pleaſanter to ſpend their time in the old coun- 
tries, as the  Tankie uſed to call them. It calls for han- 


The library of this college was a very handſome room. The „ 
at Rhode Iſland, though built of wood, was a ſtructure of uncommon 
beauty; I remember it with admiration, and I could once appeal to 
the known taſte of an old ſchool-fellow Stuart the painter who had 
the ſame feeling towards it. It was racked of its books by the Britiſh 
army, as. was the college of Prince-town in the Jerſeys, A college 
military corps exiſted at Cambridge before [ left it. 
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dicraft men and artificers. The wages of labour are 
high, and the demand for hands great; nor has that 
country any objection to the admiſſion of men of fortune, 
of improved taſte and rational habits controuled by 
reaſon ; but I haye often lamented to ſee the exporta- 


tions of idle, vitious, and turbulent men, iſſuing forth to 
diſturb the peace and innocence of that happy people, as 


if every idle vagabond thought that noble 1 N was 


juſt ihe proper ae ads for _ 


1 have omitted to ſpeak of the amuſements of Ame- 
rica, becauſe pleaſure and diverſion were not its ſtriking 
features. In amuſements it would, at leaſt formerly, 
have appeared deficient to a native of Europe. Theatres 
were infrequent, and in New England unknown and 


prohibited. Cards were played, but ſeldom for money. 


Daneing was a favourite amuſement, and horſe racing 


was a ſport not unuſual; for hunting the ground was | 
not ſufficiently cleared, though game abounded and the 
fowler had abundant ſubje& for his ſkill. In warm wea- 
ther parties in the woods and dinners * under their charm- 
ing ſhade with dances afterwards in the open air, were 
favourite nee In extreme heat, evening promey 


I 


*The London epicure would not have objected to the firſt part of 
the entertainment, Turtle brought in great abundance from the 
wenne, with — Madeira. 
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nades were cuſtomary. For about m hour after ſun ſot, 
the dews were exceſlive, but from that time forth, the 
air was Cool and pleaſant, yet without any danger of 
catching cold, and the dnn refounded with ſongs and 
ſerenades. 

But though it does not require much time to depift 
their amuſements, I truſt I have ſaid enough to prove 
there. were charms in the country, and to ſhew what it 
is that makes every former reſident in America think of 
it with affection, with melancholy, and with regret ; it 
does not follow that he ſhould waſh to return to it; the 
death of friends; the total change of inhabitants within a 


few years; the wonderful alteration made by an interven- 
ing revolution; his welfare in the country in which he 
is; the kindneſs of that country and his obligations to it 
and the new ties he has formed in it, may totally eradi- 
cate ſuch a wiſh from his heart“; but be will now and 


This deſeription may appear tedious or trifling, but it is a natural 
tribute to a country — as I have — I ſpent my carlieſt and my 
happieſt days. 

The eaſe and freedom of manners, unreſtrained by European form 
in America, is highly captivating, Hence T have ſeen letters ſrom an 

American who had ſpent three years in making the tour of Europe, 
| urging his friend to return, and declaring he had enjoyed more real 

amuſement in {ix weeks, than in his whole abode in Europe. Hence I 
have ſo often heard their emigrants exclaim, Nos dulcia liguimes arve. 
The beauty of their ladies too was of. a ſuperior caſt, but their bloom 
was ſhort and tranſient, 
then 


hen 
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then caſt back a look to it, as if a diſtant Paradiſe, and 
vainly imagine amidſt cares and anxieties where he is, 


that they do not dwell in every country, and are not the 
inhabitants of every ſoil, 
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MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS, 
THOUGHTS AND REFLECTIONS. 
VOLTAIRE. 


Tar wit of Voltaire muſt delight every mind, even 
while it deteſts his principles, and deſpiſes his informa- 


tion. His impudent affectation of the latter as to lan- 


guage and ſcripture has been well expoſed in the Lettres 
Juives: we may judge of the mathematical knowledge of 


the man who pretended to obſerve upon Newton, by the 


following poſition of his, which I once analyzed. He 
triumphantly in his hiſtory of Peter the Great, (ſpeaking 


of the population of Ruſſia,) exclaims againſt an Engliſh | 


ambaſſador, who ſaid that to every ſquare mile in the Ruſ- 
ſian dominions, there were only five inhabitants. For, 
ſays he there are eight, inaſmuch as they contain 


1,110,000 ſquare leagues, and there are twenty-four 


millions of inhabitants. Now ſo far is it from being 


true, that this would make eight inhabitants to a ſquare 


mile, 
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mile it would not make three, and it is moſt evident to 


any eye that will take the trouble of conſidering it, that his 
calculation proceeds on the ſuppoſition, that becauſe three 
long miles make a league in length, therefore three ſquare 
miles (inſtead of nine) make a ſquare league; for if we 


multiply one million and 110,000 (the number of ſquare 


leagues in Ruſſia according to him) by three, his calcula- 
tion will be nearly right; but if you multiply that num- 


ber by nine, the number of ſquare miles will be nearly 


ten millions, and the inhabitants being twenty-four mil- 
lions, there will not be of them two and a half to a ſquare 
mile, a calculation much ſmaller inſtead of larger than 
Lord Moleſworth's ; yet Voltaire with the moſt impu- 
dent triumph exclaims, L. Ambaſſadeur Anglais eft abuſe ; 
mais il ni avoit pas ſans doute des memeires auſſs fideles que 


ceux dont on a bien voulu me faire part. 


| SUPERSTITION. 
THE preſent age flatters itſelf with the praiſe of 
total freedom from credulity and ſuperſtition. It forgets 
that infidelity itſelf may be credulous and ſuperſtitious, 


It was ſaid of Dr. Halley, thas he believed every thing 


but the Bible. If I am not miſinformed, ſome of the 


German illumines, and the late King of Pruſſia himſelf 


among them, were dupes to the tricks of the Frankfort 
Jews who pretended to raiſe the dead. But putting in- 
| fidels 
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fidels afide, 1s the world fo totally liberated from its 
weight; in the lower orders eſpecially in all countries, 
every one muſt acknowledge the remains of a plentiful 
crop. Within my recollection in Ireland, Canidias have 
been diſcovered muttering charms over an exfodiated 
corpſe, and not long ſince I was preſent at the trial of a 
dairy woman, for putting a dead thumb in milk to en- 
creaſe the meal. The ſuperſtitions of ſailors are pro- 
verbial. Are the higher orders perfectly free? The ſu- 
perſtition of nurſes plentifully communicates itſelf to 
mothers, and even in our own ſex, moſt men I am ap- 
prehenſive, if cloſely obſerved, would be found to have 
ſome ſeeds of it. The obſervation of the purchaſers in 
a lottery office for a fingle day would procure diſciples to 
my opinion; and what are the rantings of gamblers about 
| luck, and their ſhifting ſeats and poſitions to procure it, 
but inſtances of the groſſeſt ſuperſtition ? Have we forgot 
the diſciples of Mainedue and Magnetiſm ? Have we 
forgot the numerous prophecies delivered during. the 
| preſent war, and the ſearch in old books of the laſt cen- 
tury for ſomething like prophecies, and did we obſerve 


no impreſſion amidſt the gloom. of the times even upon 


men who were not fools. 


CREDULITY. 
I am not much ſurpriſed to find credulity often the 
| , lot 
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lot of the greateſt men, perhaps more often than of thoſe 
of an inferior caſt. The man who has ſeen and read 
much, has ſeen or read much that is wonderful. The 


more he knows, the more he is ſenſible of his own com- 


parative ignorance, when his knowledge is compared 
with the vaſt extent of things. Hence when told any 
thing not impoſſible or involving 'a contradiction by a 


grave and ſerious witneſs he is apt to believe it when a 


man of leſs information would difbcheve it, whether 
true or falſe, merely becauſe at was wonderful. Hence it 
is that no men are better ſubje&s than the learned for 
that - ſpecies of wit, in ſome periods called humbug, in 
others quizzing; but which a pleaſant friend of mine 
better deſcribed by a periphraſis. A quizzer, ſaid he, is 
a man, who thinks me a damn d feat, becauſe I da not think 
bim a demi d lar. 


TRANSLATION. 


A LATE work upon tranſlation has given ſome ex- 
cellent rules and obſervations upon the ſubjeQ ; but no 
tranſlation can convey the real beauties of the original, 
and few attempt it. "They may rather in general 'be 
called imitations, or perhaps originals: the inimitable 


elegance—the neatneſs and terſeneſs of expreſſion 
the happy ſimplicity of the ancients are unrivalled among 


the 
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the moderns, and often 2 to be comrged into 
tranſlation : | 

Quo bet veteret reuocamus amores, 

Atque olim amiſſas flemus amicitias. . 
Are lines the words compoſing which (ſeparately taken) 
are eaſily tranſlated into Engliſh, but who will tranſlate 
their connected elegance, and pathetic ſimplicity ? Who 
will catch the curigſa felicitas of the poet or hiſtorian of 
Greece or Rome, and transfuſe into our language, in 
the ſame number of words or at all, the ſpirit and beau- 
ty of ſuch a phraſe as, Hic ipſo tecum conſumerer æo, 
and ten thouſand of others. Pope's tranſlation. of Homer 
is juſtly a national pride; it is a noble effect of genius, 
and a ſublime poem, but it is Pope's not Homer's, and 
the reader of it, though he ſhall know thereby the facts 
related or fictions depicted by Homer, ſhall know little 
more of Homer's beauties or character of poetry than 


of thoſe of Ferduſi. Take the famous and moſt beau. 
tiful ſimile, 


25 4 9 k Eeavy are p aue c 
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As when in heaven the ſtars around the 


reſplendent moon, ſhine with ſuperior 
excellence. 


What has Pope made of it? 


to 
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As when che moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
O'er hezven's clear azure ſheds its radiant light. 


There is not a fingle figurative word in the origi- 
nal; no lamp—no ſhedding of light—nor indeed. a 


ſingle word common to it and the tranſlation, except 


moon and heaven, The ſimplicity is loſt, and a turgid 


dilated ſimile ſubſtituted in its place. From a few in- 


ſtances of this kind ſenſible women would judge, whe- 
ther the ſtudy of ancient languages is ſo uſeleſs to their 
ſons, as they ſometimes imagine: In truth, without an 
acquaintance with the ancients, true taſte for com- 
poſition, exquiſite feeling of elegance of expreſſion and 


harmony of period, and great energy of a can 


ſcarcely be attained. 


SCRIPTURE NARRATION. 


THE poetry of the bible is univerſally admired; 
the pſalms and the prophetical writings have been juſtly 


the theme of unbounded praiſe with the greateſt and 


ableſt judges; but I do not recollect to have met much 


_ encomium or obſervation on the ſtile of the hiſtorical 


narrative, which always appeared to me uncommonly 


beautiful and happy. With wonderful brevity it ex- 


preſſes in a line or two matter ſufficient to feed the ſine 


F f ſpun 
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ſpun texture of the modern hiſtorian's web through ma- 
ny a page : It has all the imperatoria brevitas without the 
ſtiffneſs of Tacitus, and by a word or ſingle phraſe, not 
merely leads the mind to confecture, but forces it to con- 
ceive all thoſes circumſtances, which it does not weakly 
wait to delineate in enfeebling detail. Thus when 
Jacob remonſtrates with his ſons on the extreme im- 

prudence of provoking powerful ſtrangers in a foreign 
land, their anſwer is comprized in a ſingle line: And they 
aid, ſhould he deal with our fiſter as with a harlot * Who 
does not ſee at one glance all the workings of their 
minds ? the conqueſt of honor and pride over prudence 
the diſregard to ſafety where a ſiſter was concerned. 
What volumes of declamation would the profane hiſto- 
rian have put in their mouths on ſuch an occaſion. In 
like manner, when Joab aſſaſſinated Amaſa, the perfi- 
dious methods which he took to put his rival off his 


guard may have been various, and their operation long; 
the majeſtic brevity of tlie bible ſtays not on this detail, 


but deſcribes the whole in one expreſſive paragraph, as 
if the action of a moment. And Joab ſaid to Amaſa, 


: « art thou well, O my brother ?—and he ſaid 1 am 


« well, and he {mote him under the fifth rib.” 


The beauties of the hiſtories of Joſeph, and of e 
revellion of Abſalow, have been. too often commented | 
| upon 


r 
4 . 
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upon to demand obſervation, but in the latter there is a 


trait of politeneſs that I do not recollect to have ſeen 


noticed, which always appeared to me to exceed in 
courtly elegance any thing of modern ſefined times. 


When David aſks, I the young man Abſalom ſafe ? Cuſhi 


anſwers him by this periphraſis, may all the enemies of 
my lord the king, and all thoſe that riſe to do thee hurt, 
be as that young man is. I do not know whether it will 


ſtrike the mind of others in the fame manner, but conſi- 


dering the known ſituation of the monarch's agitated 
mind at the time, nothing can appear to me more ele- 
gant or more happy than the ſhape. of the anſwer, and 

the circumlocution which ſoftened the reply, avoided a | 


rough and direct affirmative, and at the ſame time art- 


fully reminded him that the death of his /n was the 


death of an enemy. 


In what Greek or Roman author will be found ſo good 
a picture of fierce reſentful indignation as in the ſubſe- 
quent remonſtrance of Joab: if this young man had lived, 
and we had all died this day, then it would have pleaſed 
thee well. But I am going too far, the inſtances are in- 
finitez I will give but one more. When Rome was 


_ defeated at the Thraſimene Lake, Livy introduces the 
Roman magiſtrate announcing, Magna inquit pugna vic — 


ti ſumus. There is much grandeur in the acknowledg- 
Ff 2 ment, 
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ment, but little in the expreſſion : but where was ever 
ſeen a finer climax or acervation than in the account 
brought to Eli by the Meſſenger who informed him of 
the loſs of the battle, in which his ſons were killed. 
Iſrael is fled zefore the Ppiliſtinen and there has been 

a great ſlaughter among the people, and thy two ſons 
alſo Hophni and Phinehas are dead, —and the ark of God 


is taken. 


And when he made mention of the ark of God, he fell 
from off the ſeat, Qc. c. 


Nothing can to -my feeling be finer or more grand— 
the growing calamity in every word of the meſſenger,— 
the filent endurance of the old man, even when he heard 
that his ſons were ſlain—his fall when he heard of the 
final cataſtrophe, But when he made mention of the ark 
of God, —am I miſtaken, or is not this the true ſublime ? 


It is foreign to my ſubject in treating of the beauties 
of ſcripture narration, to touch upon the celebrated and 
exalted beauties of the Pſalms, but I cannot refuſe to 
myſelf amidſt theſe ſtraggling thoughts, the pleaſure of 
comparing one celebrated paſſage with a ſimilar one in a 
heathen author, as I do not recolle& to have ſeen the 
ſimilitude cbſerved. It is in the 55th Pſalm ; Ol that 

| : | « I had 
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6e had wings like a dove then would I flee away and 
e beat reſt.” Euripides has the ſame thought, but how 
inferior his expreſſion of it, as appears to me. 
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Homer, and with much more reaſon Shakeſpeare, have 
been admired, becauſe no ſituation in life nor ſhape of 
character can be pointed out, which has not been de- 
picted by them according to nature, with every correſpon- 
dence of conduct and of language to the appropriate cha- 
racter and ſituation. : May not the ſame be ſaid of rhe 
Bible, and with much more reaſon, the idea more. juſt, 
with much more brevity, terſeueſs, and energy of expreſ- 
ſion. 


HISTORY A ROMANCE. 


When Sully or Clarendon compoſe hiſtory, they ſpeak 
from knowledge, and record facts intimately to them fa- 


milar; 
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milar; but what can be more 1 than a country 
curate or a cloſet philoſopher narrating events to him 


imperfectly unknown, and explaining · motives by him 


wildly conjectured; even poſitions the moſt univerſally 


received as indiſputable in our own time, are by miniſters 


and ſtateſmen often and juſtly derided as popular errors. 


All England in 1749 was frantic at the outrage offered 
to Captain Jenkins, by the Spaniards cutting off his ears. 


The late Lord B——e aſſured a friend of mine — that no 
ſuch thing ever happened. All Ameriea held Mr. G. 
Granville in abhorrence as the author of the ſtamp act. 


the late Mr. Burke * aſſured me, it was a meaſure odious 


to him, and which met his total diſapprobation. Yet 
what hiſtorian doubts to record theſe as undifputed facts? 


What then ſhall we think of more ancient ſtory ? Is it 


not odd, that ſcarce a man at the time thinks himſelf ac- 
quainted with the interior of the cabinet of princes; yet 
after the lapſe of a few years, when he is much leſs likely 


to know it from the lapſe of time and death of witneſſes, 


* The torrents of anecdote and information which poured from 
the lips of that great man in private, as of eloquence in public, were 
the aſtoniſhment and delight of his friends. Lolling on a ſummers 
evening on his ſteps at Beaconsfield, or after a winter day in parlia- 
ment, on his carpet in town, ſicut mos eliquando fuit, he ſpoke treatiſes 
fit to be publiſhed through the world. I do not ſpeak partially, for 


I conſider him as one of the chief obſtacles to wy having attained a 
very CRT rank in Aike. | 


almoſt 
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almoſt every man thinks himſelf perfectly acquainted 


with it, and fully qualified to be an hiſtorian. 


WISDOM OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


FEW perſons ſeem to have a true idea of the wiſ- 
dom of that Engliſh conſtitution of which they boaſt 
ſo much; at leaſt men in general entertain a very dif- 


ferent idea of it from that which I do: They are per- 


petually ſcrutinizing- the private vices and follies of op- 


' poſition, and importing all their actions to intereſt: Puta 


verum; Q, importe. If they are ſenſible men, they will 
then for their own intereſt and in order even to get 
themſelves into place, attack and point out the defects 
and the faults of adminiſtrations, and endeavour to pro- 
mote the public good. If they reprehend and endea- 


vour to impede the right meaſures of government, the 
_ cenſure will revert upon themſelves, and their own views 


will be impeded. If they are really virtuous men, ſo 
much the better! The Engliſh conſtitution does not 


object to virtue—it rejoices in it: But its wiſdom is, 


that it can abſtract from virtue —it has provided for its 
abſence, and depends more upon the conflicts of par- 
ties and the balances of powers to produce its ſalutary 
ends. Hence it is that for ſo many generations the 
political veſſel has worked well, and though in one ſeries 
a falſe 
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a falſe patriot may turn into a bad miniſter, his' errors 
or his perfidy ſhall be corrected, if not by the virtue, 
by the intereſts of the next generation: . 


SOLDIER LIFE. 


THE Soldier's life is always ſuppoſed and repreſent- 
ed to be a life of gaiety; few opinions are more common 
or more falſe; the glare of arms, the pomp of dreſs, the 
ſpirit of muſic, impoſe on the young, the frivolous and 
giddy ; but let the decayed captain, or old broken«hearted 
lieutenant fairly tell, what has been the gaiety of this cap- 
tivating life to them. Look not to the little temporary 
parade in towns, but purſue the ſolitary officer to his 
ſeven years quarters at Niagara, or two years ſojourn- 
ment at Fort Auguſtus, or view even the melancholy life 
which I have ſeen led by many a cavalier in remote vil- 


A celebrated leader of oppoſition in England has been often tra- 
duced by his enemies as a man of vitious character. To his honor 


and moral honeſty I never could hear any thing objected, while many of 


the declaimers againſt his youthful diſſipations were, I firmly believe, de- 


ficient in every principle of moral rectitude. I perhaps am too much 


bigoted in favor of that great man to view him with any eye but that 
of extreme admiration ; but ſuppoſing for a moment that the calum- 
nies of his enemies were true, if his advice was ſuch as would have 
ſaved his country, the nation which rejected him as a miniſter ſeems 
to me to have acted much as wiſely, as the drowning man who ſhould 
ſay, I will not accept the able aſſiſting hand of the man who extends 
it to me, for J do not lite Lim. 


lages 


rs 
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lages of Ireland, with not a creature to ſpeak to for 


twelve months but his dog, and ſuch a proſpect would 


ſoon cure youthful folly of the deception which encom- 
paſſes the fancy of the adopters of this profeſſion, with 
nothing but ſcenes of mirth and vivacity. Perhaps in the 
courſe of 30 years in the regular army, not fix of them 
amidſt its perpetual rotations, would be ſpent in agreeable 
quarters; I have known a youth who went abroad at 16, 
employ his time from thence to 40, in broiling on the 
Rock of Gibraltar, in pining on the banks of Lake Erie, 
and in drinking Sangre at St. Vincent's, and then return 
to his own country, almoſt an old man, after ſpending a 
very merry life of it truly. Perhaps the deception is uſe- 
ful. —The army is neceſſary, and how elſe could it be re- 


cruited? One thing however is to be lamented, that in 
this ſolitary life, for ſuch it really is, with ſo much leiſure, 
ſo little knowledge is acquired. How uſefully might 


time be diverted by the acquiſition of languages, the ſtudy 


of fortification and tactics the practice of drawing; 


yet in what regiment will be found, perhaps more than 


two officers who underſtand any thing even of their own 


profeſſion. Some excellent plans have been thought of 
by able men of late, to make commiſſions the reward of 
literary merit. I wiſh they may ſucceed, and we ſhould 
no longer have the leaſt informed * the * - 
lant army in Europe. 


> WONDERS. 
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WONDERS. 


IF travellers are abſurd in relating wonders, the world 
ts equally abſurd in diſbelieving them in the groſs. I 
knew a very worthy gentleman who never was believed, 
and yet never told a falſchood. He had given himſelf a 
habit of relating every thing extraordinary which his ob- 
fervant mind had collected in a long life, and never men- 
tioned any ordinary occurrence. Such is often the fate 
of travellers. When Mr. Bruce ſpoke of a Camera Ob- 
ſcura which would hold a large company, it appeared apo- 
Eryphal till a common ſhew-man exhibited the very ſame 
thing in our ſtreets. When he talked to me of pyramidal 
mountains inverted, I thought i it fabulous till in common 
deſcriptions of Auvergne, I found accounts of Montagne's 
Eſcarpes of a ſhape not entirely diſſimilar, and I own | 
ſome diſcoveries of this nature ſo far altered my opinion, 
that when he talked to me of carving from live animals, I 
only ſuſpended my affent without decided diſbelief*. The 
wonderful ſtory of the Upas to be found in the notes to 
* Why ſhould the Abyſinian believe that among us men can walk 
under water by means of the diving bell, or fly in the air by aid of 
the balloon? - Undoubtedly the ſimplieity of the old travellers, The- 
venot, Tavernier, Bernier, and Spon, impreſs belief more ſtrongly than 
later ones. I read Bell's Travels with infinite pleaſure, becauſe I 


know that his character was ſuch, that in his vicinity it was almoſt a 


proverbial ſaying, whatever John Fell of Antermoney tells you is 
drue. | 


— 


the 
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the poem of the Botanic Garden, ſeems only an exaggera- 
tion of the qualities of the poiſon tree well known in ſome 
parts of America, or of the Marſh Miaſma which Town- 


ſend“ ſearched for in Spain, and the fiſh whoſe ſimilitude to 
the human form gave riſe to the fable of the mermaid, is 
common on the coaſt of Africa f. The unicorn is evi- 
dently the rhinoceros, and the griffin a mere picture 
drawn by terror in deſcribing ſome tremendous ſnake, | 


I feel therefore a tendency different from the greater part 
of the world, and am rather inclined to believe than diſ- 
believe, that is to look for ſome foundation of truth at 


leaſt, though perhaps magnified or diſtorted, 


VULGAR ERRORS. 


MORE than a century has elapſed ſince Sir Thomas 


Browne publiſhed his work on vulgar errors. The 


world proudly thinks there is little occaſion for any new 
work on the ſubject ; I believe that very opinion is one 


of its vulgar errors, and that it is a great deſideratum 


at this day ||. If we watched the ſtrange opinions about 


CUres 


* See Townſend's Travels in Spain. 
+ Sce Aſtley's Collection of Voyages. 
{ I obſerve that a medical gentleman has lately publiſhed a treatiſe 
on Vulgar Errors in his department, but that is not a general work. 
| 1 have heard a ſet of learned men much in doubt on ſuch ordi- 
nary queſtions as whether ſtags ſhed their horns — whether croſs 
Gg* breeds 
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cures of diſeaſes, and even about the phœnomena of na- 


ture at this day, \ we ſhould all nen be of * opi- 
nion. 


FRENCH NOT SUCH INVENTORS AS 
SUPPOSED. 


THAT in the general ebullition of the French revolu- 
tion every ingredient of ſpirit and genius in the com- 
pound of the whole nation ſhould riſe to the ſurface is 


not wonderful; but much as I have heard of their in- 


ventions I really think, as far as I can obſerve, that their | 
buſy wits have been more employed in ranſacking the 


works, and borrowing from the invention of ancient 


times, than in recurring to their own. The Guillotine 
was little different from the ancient Maiden, the Balloon 


Was hinted by a thouſand flying authors and was not 


ſo remote from common trains of thinking as the flying 


28 and the Telegraph is pretty plainly deſcribed by 


breeds cannot be continued, and even whether animals that chew the 


cud have a double row of teeth. It ſhews our ignorance if not our 
errors. The annual change of the armour of ſhell fiſh, with their 
intermediate helpleſs ſtate, however familiar to the fiſherman, was 
not many years ſince a diſcovery to the literati, and philoſophy was 
aſtoniſhed with the account of the diviſible nature of the Polypus 
without diminution of life, when every peaſant in . who had 


eleaned a ditch knew it well. 


an 


na- 
Pl- 
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years paſt were in the nature of a Telegraph. 
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an author of their own one hundred years ago“. What 


have they invented? to attack en maſſe! they might have 


| borrowed that from the Huns; but if a modern inven- 


tion, ſurely though the device proved hardneſs of heart, 


it was no proof of ſtrength of head. 1 


| MANNERS AND CUSTONMS. 


DR. HENRY and many others have given us. de- 


ſcriptions of the manners of the centuries before the 


laſt, but I want a ſketch of thoſe of the laſt and preſent 
centuries. It ſurely would make an amuſing work, and 


the materials are abundant, for the man who has let 
| ſure. I would begin with the reſtoration, and mark the 


drefles, the faſhions, the hours, the reigning taſte, the 


favorite trifles, the places of amuſement. For inſtance 


when Clarendon tells me that Lord Stafford came down 


to the houſe the day he was impeached at three o'clock 
in the afternoon, and was ſurprized to hear that the 


houſe was ſitting ſo late, it marks amuſingly the won- 
derful change of hours of buſineſs ; when he mentions 
that Mr. Hyde met the Earl of Bedford at a place called 


Piccadilly, which was a fair houſe for entertainment 


and gaming, with handſome gravel walks with ſhade, 


* Amontons. 'The ſignals at the Maker Tower, Plymouth, for 70 


and 
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and where were an upper and lower bowling green, whi- 
ther very many of the nobility and gentry of the beſt 
quality reſorted for exerciſe and converſation, it divert- 
ingly ſhews the increaſe of Weſtminſter, and the won- 
drous change of the abodes of n, 


In the reign of Charles the Second the numerous pro- 
duCtions of the drama, and ſuch playful works as the 
Memoirs of the Count De Grammont, would afford 
ample materials. From the latter we find that Spring- 
Garden was the favourite place of reſort, for the 
man of mode, that maſks and vizards were worn not 
only in the Park but at the Play, and Sir Fopling Flut- 
ter will tell us, that gloves up to the elbows, huge peri- 
wigs, long waiſts and pantaloons were the dreſs of a 
gentleman, and that Ombre was his game, and the Re- 
hearſal that Canary wine was thought exquiſite. 


In King Williams reign Hanover Square was the ter- | 


mination of Weſtminſter; St. James's pariſh is often 


mentioned as containing the whole faſhionable world, 
and a frolickſome ſupper at an India houſe was a moſt 
faſhionable entertainment *. The hours appear to have 
been nearer to the * than is uſually imagined. 


” Journey to London, 


Lady 
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Lady Townly viſits till eight, and then faunters at Mrs. 


Idles till court time—after the drawing room takes a 
ſhort ſupper, then goes to Lord N's aſſembly, and is 
home at three in the morning. Parliament men even 


then dined ſometimes at midnight; Sir Francis Wrong- 
head loſes his dinner three days in the week; Quadrille 
was the faſhionable game, Whites, Wills and Toms the 


great coffee-houſes or taverns, and there is an opera as 


well as a theatre and maſquerades, yet amidſt all this 


Aimwell and Sir Harry Wildair take ſnuff, and in the 
next reign Sir Plume in the Rape of the Lock is vain 
of the ſame filthy faſhion, Sir Charles Eaſy takes away 
a Ladys ſnuff box, and it is Tattle's preſent to Miſs 
Prue in Love for Love. 


In Queen Anne's reign there is an inundation of 


foreign entertainments; China and India ſcreens are the 
rage, Bohea tea is the firſt in eſtimation, Claret is men- 


tioned but Florence wine ſeems to be moſt highly 


prized; Spring Garden and Covent Garden are faſhiona- 
ble walks; Locket's, Pontack's and the Rummer the 


famous taverns; The women wear a light cloak called a 
Scarf, and patches on the face; the men Steinkirk cravats 


and Rammillie hats; and here Swift's Journal written 


to Stella would be an admirable aſſiſtance. 
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LI I have merely made the little ſhort ſketch in hopes of 
pointing out to ſome man of leiſure how entertaining 
ſuch a work might be. I have ſaid that I do not write 
eſſays, but hints for eſſays *, 8 | 


INGRATITUDE. 


THE charge of ingratitude ſo commonly made, I 
believe, is as often falſe as true. Beſides the poſſibility 
that ſelf-love may ſee the favours it has conferred 
through an aggravating medium, ſurely very often too 
much is expected from the perſon obliged ; if the man, 
who has been a principal inſtrument in raiſing another 
to fortune or to rank, expects that that fortune and. 
that rank ſhall be ſacrificed to his purpoſes, how has he 
conferred any favour? He has in that caſe only made 
another perſon the nominal holder of a ſituation which 
he himſelf could not hold, in truſt for himſelf. I ſpeak 
not of favours conferred from motives of real kindneſs 
and affection, or returns of kindneſs expected by bene- 
factors in diſtreſs. No man can doubt the duties which 


* How many amuſing queries could I propoſe for ſuch a man, ſuch 
as when were our military uniform and facings introduced ? Whar 
was the military garb in Cromwell's time? Was red then the cloath- 
ing of the Engliſh troops? When did that become a national colour ? 
with a million of others. I have 4 volumes of drawings of dreſſes 
ſor 300 years paſt, but they do not anſwer this query, 


gratitude 
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gratitude muſt impoſe on ſuch occaſions, or heſitate to 
pronounce. that man a villain who ſhould not» moſt 
warmly feel and gratefully act on ſuch occaſions. But 
I ſpeak of the effects of intereſted ambition. When, 
Pollio, who had been reared from inſignificance by a 
real diſintereſted and affectionate friend, ſaw that friend 
by a ſudden and unexpected change of fortune in want 
of aſſiſtance, he was ready to ſacrifice the laſt penny to 
his aid; and he would have been a ſcoundrel if he 
had not. But what was the fate of Erneſtus? A man 
in very comfortable circumſtances, who wanted nothing, 


was raiſed by a nominal and intereſted friend, a man 
high in power but diſtreſſed in fortune, to a conſider- 


able ſtation which that friend would have got for himſelf 
if it had been compatible with his other ſituations. The 
firſt favor that friend aſked was that Erneſtus ſhould be- 


come ſecurity for him to the amount of his whole pro- 


perty: He did ſo, and was ruined. 
GRAMMAR. 


BOYS are taught grammar as parrots are words, 
without a ſingle idea annexed. It is a miſerable con- 


ſideration, that our ſchoolmaſters never trouble them- 
ſelves even when they are capable of giving ſuch inſtruc- 


tions, to convey to the boy any idea of univerſal m. 
H = or 
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or of its real nature. The conſequence is, when the boy 
is told,there are eight parts of ſpeech, he repeats what he 
is told from fear of being flogged ; but he has juſt as 
much meaning annexed to his words, as if you told him 
that his tongue was divided into eight compartments, 


Would it not be as eaſy to ay that all words may be 
reduced to eight claſſes. 


L have no patience when I ſee the ſtudied obſcurity of 
| pedantic grammarians, doubly obſcured by the negli- 
gence or ſtupidity of abſurd ſchool-maſters. I would have 
the maſter to explain to the ſtudent the meaning of nouns, 


tenſes, moods, and to tell him that if Engliſh gram- 1 


marians had not been pedantic fools, they might as well 
have called them names, times and manners, and then 
they might have had ſome chance of being underſtood 
by children. T would tell them that a verb is a word 
denoting ſome judgment of the mind or affirmation— 
that a participle differs from a common adjective only 
in denoting time, a gerund from a participle in denot- 
ing the manner of the action—that ſupines are verbal 
ſubſtantives, ſo called, as Voſhus ſays, quia ſupi- 
norum hominum inſtar omnia confuſa habent, and are very 
uſeleſs, as appears from the Greek language where the 
infinitive mood ſupplies their place, and that the gram- 
matical confined diſtinctions of moods is ridiculous, 


ſince 
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ſince the manners, qualities and affections of an ac- 
tion are infinite, and thoſe few which they notice are 


caſily underſtood; that wiſh and poſſibility or power are 


expreſſed by the optative and potential moods, and 


the ſubjunctive marks a ſignification dependant on, 


and as it were following « or /ubjoined to ſomething. That 
verbs tranſitive are ſo called becauſe the action paſſes 
to ſome ſubject beyond the agent. That every verb, 
beſides containing an affirmation, denotes ſome attri- 
bute of action or paſſiqn, and hence worces, That 


neuter verbs, though ſo called, are in fact active, 


though the action does not paſs beyond the agent him- 
ſelf. That verbal nouns, which bear ſo much the ap- 


: pearance of participles, are ſo called becauſe they go- 


vern nouns as the verbs do from which they are de- 
rived, and deponent verbs deriye their name from depo- 
ſiting or laying aſide their paſſive ſignification, or ra- 
ther probably from having laid aſide one of their par- 
ticiples paſſive. With the aid of ſome few ſuch obſer- 


vations as this, boys would not come to college as they 
often do, with a ſet of words and rules learned by rote 


without a ſingle idea annexed to them, or like a boy who 
once endeavoured to form ſome notions of them, fancy 


that tenſes had ſome relation to "tenſion, that moody 


were humours, and voices exclamations. 


( ( MUSIC. 
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MUS 1c. 


THERE is an ideal and mechanic in muſic as well as 
in painting. Inferior muſicians will not diſtinguiſh *. 1 
have known of them who poſſeſſed the mechanic without 
an ounce of taſte or feeling. Ariſtus poſſeſſes only the ideal, 
he feels exquiſitely the impreſſions of muſic, though he 
knows not the reaſon, it rouſes him to elevation or de- 
preſſes him to melancholy ; it recalls the joys of paſt 
days, or enlivens the hopes of the future; it tranſports 
him to other worlds, and by a thouſand aſſociations har- 
rows up his ſoul, or with enthuſiaſtic ardor raiſes it to 
heaven and to joy. In the midſt of his rapture I heard 
Crowdero whiſper that the band was half a note wrong, 
and the firſt performer an atom out of tune. Crowdero 
is a good mechanic, he underſtands his trade, but fancy 
or feeling he has none, yet he deſpiſed the ignorance of 
Ariſtus, and would admire a difficult paſſage which ex- 
Cited no idea, more than a ſimple one that was the pa- 
rent of every ſublime ſenſation: Which of them receives 
moſt 1 +? | 

| | MOTIVES. 
© But let me do juſtice to our . muſician they poſſeſs both in 


an exquiſite degree. 
+ Nothing marks more ſtrongly the 3 of ſome muſicians than 
their perfect indifference about the words that accompany muſic. We 
have heard all the polite world lately ſinging infantine words to the 
fineſt muſic. I have no doubt that ſome of theſe mechanical folks 
would as ſoon hear the fincit ſongs in Handel's Oratorios adapted to 
| the 
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MOTIVES. - 


The world i upon itſelf wot matt 1 5 


the motives it aſſigns for human actions. It loves to ſim- 


plify; to inveſtigate complexity is troubleſome, and the 


motives of a man are often ſo complex as not to be 


clearly ſeen by himfelf. On the other hand, perhaps 
when the world thinks itſelf moſt cunning in its gueſs, 
he has no motive whatſoever ; whim, caprice, mere love 
of action is the ſpring. Pope has well deſcribed this. 
— Ceſar perhaps might anſw.r he was drunk. . 


RIDICULE. 


5 RIDICULE is never offenſive but when it attacks 
real feelings or defects. Rally a man as much as you 


the words 5% a by, To me ſublimity of words adds infinitely to 


| fublimity of muſic by infinite aſſociations of idea; ſo in the pathetic; : 


can it be otherwiſe, where there is any ſoul ? 

* Tacitus, ſays Sterne, outwits both himſelf and his * Taeitus 
is not ſingular. 1 do not know when I was more amuſed than by the 
grave Davila endeavouring to atlign cauſes for the Duke of Guiſe's 
depreſſion of ſpirits immediately before his aſſaſſination. In tanto il 
Duca entrato nel conſiglio e poſtoſi in una ſedia vicina al fuoco fs 
ſenti un poco de ſuenomento, a che al hora fi ſoveniſſe it pericolo 


nel quale fi retrovava ſeperato e diviſo da tutti i ſuoi, o che la natura 


come bene ſpeſſo avienne preſage del mal futuro da ſe medeſima al 

hora fi riſentifſe, o come diſſero i ſyoi malevoli per eſſere ſtato Ia ies. 

deſima notte con Madama di Mamotier amata grandameènti da lui, &c. 
pleaſe 
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pleaſe on the want of qualities which he feels he poſ. 


ſeſſes, he never will be offended ; touch on his true foible 


and you warm him inſtantly. The world ſeldom finds out 


this true defect, and therefore malice ſo often miſſes its 


aim. I knew a man, whoſe legitimacy was diſputed, 
called out to fight a duel with another much older than 


himſelf; the adverſary endeavoured to provoke him to 


return his fire, which from the inequality of age he was 


averſe to do; he called him coward and robber, it pro- 
duced no ſenſation for he felt that he was neither; he 


called him baſtard, he fired inſtantly and killed the in- 
ſulting foe. Hence though Vafer is always rallying his 
friends they love him, for he never touches the galled 
part, while the clumſy wit of Niger | gives univerſal 


offence. But do not let me be underſtood here to 


argue that ridicule is the teſt of truth, no propoſition is 
further from my thoughts, for I know from the days of 
Socrates to the preſent that virtue and excellence may 
be ridiculed, and yet will be virtue and excellence ſtill, 


NIGRA MEMNONIS ARMA. 


THERE is ſomething in the ſtory of this African 
prince of mixed truth and fable extremely puzzling ; 


his vocal ſtatue is reported to have had that qua- 


lity by ſuch ſtrong and numerous evidences, that fabu- 
5 lous 
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lous as it ſeems, I am inclined to believe it. I won- 


der ſome traveller has not been curious to examine the 
materials of the ſtatue. Perhaps it might be ſome trick 
of a prieſt contained within: But is it impoſſible that 


heat, or air rarefied by the riſing of the ſun in that ca- 
lid region, might have ſome effect on the interior of the 


Coloſſus. Perhaps this is nonſenſe, but I have been of- 
ten ſurprized when walking in my chamber, with a 
loud ſound, exactly reſembling a muſical ſtring, pro- 
ceeding from an angle of the roof, in particular ſtates 
of the internal air, which — the idea. 


W 


WE are marvelouſly prejudiced in deſpiſing che 
Turks as we do. We ſpeak of them as the quinteſſence 
of folly and ignorance. Their prejudices are great, their 
politics falſe, and their averſion to improvement almoſt 
unconquerable—but the people cannot be ſo ignorant 


who caſt cannon and build 80 gun ſhips, nor ſo fooliſh 
- who ſupport themſelves as an empire notwithſtanding all 


the ſuperior knowledge of Chriſtian Europe. They do 
not read printed books, but they have abundance of 
manuſcripts; they do not ſtudy French or Latin, but 
Perſic and Arabic are their polite languages. Will you 
believe that their Divan is ignorant of the affairs or the 

1 intereſts 
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intereſts of Europe ? Their exiſtence, if they were ſuch 
as commonly ä would be a ſtanding mi- 
racle. 


RUSSIA. 


TIE taſte of Ruſha till of late was barbarous 93 che 
manyers of her lower orders till ſavage +, but in gran- 
deur and vaſtneſs of idea ſhe towers above modern Eu- 
rope and alone reſembles the ancients z to attempt to 
aſſemble all the 'Tartar nations to pay obeiſance to the . 
throne at Cherſon ; ; to make the Ægean reſound with 
the thunder of the Baltic—to re-eſtabliſh the Eaſtern 
Empire, and plant the Ruſhan ſtandard at Byzantium, 
are ideas which ſoar above modern times. I hope and 
truſt that France and ſhe will not ultimately divide the 
world between them. | 


= 


DERKELET. 


' CANNOT you think, ſays Berkley, of baths in a 
cloſet, exiſting there, without any body's perceiving 


A friend of mine who was in Ruſſia gave me two droll inſtances 
of taſte. 'The palace of Czarſko Zelo is blue and gold, like the coat 
of an ancient beau; and one of the moiſt famous pictures of 
Peter the Great drawn under his own direction, repreſents him with 


a lady on his lap, a pat of porter in his hand, and a trumpeter. be- 
hind his chair, ſounding his'fame. | 


+ When the Ruſſian fleet was lately at Edinburgh the Ader uſed 
5 take the oil out of lamps to eat with their — 


them 


ch 


Al. 


ſed 
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them? Tes; but you forget all the time, ſays he, that 


they are exiſting in your own mind, for you are thinking 


of them; it is impoſſible to conceive them exiſting out 
of the mind, for that is to think of them without their 
being thought of, which is nonſenſe. Now is not this a 
ſophiſm ? does it follow becauſe I cannot think of them, 


and not think of them at the ſame time, that therefore 


they cannot exiſt when not thought of? I find no dif- 
ficulty in conceiving that they will exiſt half an hour 
hence, when I ſhall not be thinking about them, as 
well as now, when I am thinking of them. The argu- 
ment is, that becauſe when I am thinking of their future 


exiſtence I am thinking of them, therefore their fu- 


ture exiſtence depends on my thoughts, or thoſe of ſome 


other man. I can form a conception of the books ex- 
iſting when I am not thinking of them; at the time I 
form that conception I muſt be thinking of them: but 


how, in the name of goodneſs, does that ſhew that I 
cannot form the conception ? They are exiſting in my 
mind at the time I form the conception; granted, but 
how does that prevent me from conceiving that =_y may 
exiſt out of it and out of every man's ? * 


i I propoſe this query modeſtly ; 1 was Do taught to reverence 
Biſhop Berkley, as all the world does : of this great man, had I been 
older when in America, I could have collected many anecdotes; while 


in that country he reſided much in the houſe of my grandfather, 
| Ti i whoſe. 
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LEGAL EVIDENCE. 


TIE rules of legal evidence are founded in reaſon, | 
yet they bear a ſtrong diſſimilarity from the rules which 
reaſon would dictate in common life. That a man 
ſhould not be an evidence in his own cauſe, and that 
his witneſſes ſhould not be directly examined as to their 
belief, though at firſt ſight they appear objeCtions not 
to competency but to credit, may be right as oppoſed to 
the partiality of the party and the wild impaſſioned 
ſurmiſes of his friends, yet in common life who that 
wiſhed to inveſtigate truth would not go to the principal 
man concerned, to hear his ſtory, though he would take 
it certainly cum grano ſalis ? And who would not aſk the 
witneſſes he appealed to, what was their opinion on the 
ſubject? The rules of legal evidence then are much 
more limited, and confined than thoſe of general evi- 


dence, and by no means applicable to the Common 
e of life. 


whoſe wife and fiſter are mentioned in bis letters; he afterwards 
| lived in Rhode · Iſland, at a place called White-Hall, (given by him 
afterwards to Yale College, Connecticut,) where I have often been, 
: and have viſited many ſcenes evidently pointed out in the beginning 
5 of ſome of his dialogues, particularly about certain romantic hills 
| where he uſed to wander, called the hanging rocks, His ſtudy was 
in my time turned into a place of public entertainment; he uſed 
to preach at Newport, and ſome of his ſermons there lived i in tra- . 
dition. 


On 


en, 
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On the doctrine of legal evidence many and various 
treatiſes have been written; on evidence in general 


ſcarce one; certainly one is wanting. Mr. Locke ſays 


= copy of a copy is not evidence, becauſe further re- 
moved from the original; ſurely that is not the main 
reaſon, it is becauſe there is a chaſm in the proof, for 


ſo it does not appear that the firſt was a true copy. 


WHIGS. 


- : WHY have the whigs been called four and virulent ? 


The character of thoſe which I have known and ac- : 
knowledge as the heads of the true Whigs is the very 
reverſe. The condeſcending and affable manner which 


ſtill preſerves dignity—that courteſy which makes every 


perſon eaſy in their company, without affording the 
leaſt temptation to encroach upon their real rank: That 
ſenſe of real importance and long uſage with high ſtation 
which prevents the truly great from thinking of aſſum- 
ing exterior conſequence : that regard to decorum and 
to fituation which marks the truly noble, are not theſe 
peculiarly their characteriſtick? How different was the 
Iriſh court when honored by the preſence of one of 
their greateſt ornaments *, from what it had uſually | 
been; and if it continues ſtill to be marked by its 


* Lord F———— m. ET | 
112 courteſy, 
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courteſy, is it not that his ſucceſſors have naturally ſome 
ſtrong traits of whiggiſm? I do declare, as far as my 
Experience goes, the true Whigs are as much diſtin- 
guiſhed from their opponents by civility and courteſy as 
by | mo principle. | 


MISANTHROPE 
I DO not blame thee for momentary deteſtation of 
mankind ; the moſt pure, the moſt innocent mind, ſur- 
rounded by cunning, by fraud, by malice, by unpro- 
voked enmity and buſy envy, will be the moſt apt to fall 
into this error, to conceive itſelf exiſting among a troop 
of fiends, to wiſh to depart from this world, and i ima- 
gine itſelf company for angels: but recollect yourſelf a 
moment; remember you are a man ;—look into your 
own ſoul,—do you find generoſity and benevolence 
and candour exiſting there ? Believe me then you are 
not ſingular ; what monſtrous vanity is it that makes 
you imagine that you alone are poſſeſſed of theſe qua- 


j 
t 
| 
| 
| 


lities ? your own mind proves to you they can exiſt— 
will you ever believe in your ſober ſenſes that they exift 
only in you ? There are degrees of virtue, perhaps you 
are one of the beſt, perhaps not, but depend upon 
It there is ſcarce any where a monſtrum nulla virtute 
redemptum. Mr. Burke faid well to a man who con- 
demned the whole human ſpecies, though all ns * 


one * — convicted. 
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Adoleſcentiam alit—ſeneQtutem oblectat, ſecundas res 


ornat; adverſis ſolatium et refugium præbetPere- 
grinatur nobiſcum, &c. &c. 


Barn of hurt minds —ſole comfort of the oppreſſed z 


thou grand reſource of miſery, companion of ſolitude, 
and ſource of chearful confidence, with what infinitely 
more juſtice may the eulogium of the heathen philoſo- 
pher be applied to thee. | 


What can be ſaid of thee, it will be aſked, that has 


not been ſaid a thouſand and a thouſand times? Be 
it ſo, in theſe. evil days let it be ſaid again, let every 


believer join in thy praiſe and extol thy name againſt 
the hoſt of infidelity. Author of my being, to whom 
I owe ſuch infinite bleſſings, ſhall I ungratefully loſe 


any opportunity of praiſing thee, or publiſh thoughts 


in which thy name ſhould ſeem to have no place. 


Perhaps in this age the mite of any man, however 


inſignificant = = 
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inſignificant, may be uſeful in ſhewing that he gloried 
in being a believer in Thee and in Chriſtianity—at leaſt 
he enters his proteſt againſt Thy oppoſers, and does his 
duty in proclaiming his allegiance. 


Shame, falſe ſhame is the cauſe, why youth is ſo 
often perverted from religion; let their elders teach them 
by their example not to be aſhamed of their Saviour, 
and not by that damnable cuſtom ſo uſual of laughing 
at every ſober and religious boy, work upon his vanity 
to be the inſtrument of his deſtruction. From vanity 
thus fooliſhly piqued ' proceeds infidelity—from vanity 
proceeds the inſenſible gradation of crimes—from vanity 
worthleſſneſs and diſſipation, and inſigniſicance in this 
world. | 


Could we imagine a world in which religion 
univerſally prevailed, and chriſtianity was univerſally 
practiced ; what health, what happineſs, what peace 
would reign in ſuch a ſcene! Wars muſt ceaſe—diſcaſe 
would be almoſt unknown, for temperance and tranquili- 
ty of mind would baniſh moſt of thoſe maladies which 
afflict mankind. Extreme old age ſinking in gradual 
decay without pain, without ſorrow, would be the 
termination of the life of man. The ſpirits of youth 
without alloy; the enjoyments of manhood without 

| care; 


w 0 
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care; the approach of . beheld without terror or 
anxiety. When we turn back from ſuch a viſion to 
what the world really is, does it not ſeem almoſt the 
abode of dæmons? It might be a paradiſe ſtill. Nature 
and Providence inflict comparatively few evils; we our⸗ 
ſelves are the cauſe of our own miſery. 


But haſt thou who makeſt the obſervation done 
a thouſanth part of what you might to alleviate that 
miſery, or to increaſe the common happineſs. Alas! 
when . I look back on my paſt life how many things 
do 1 condemn, how many do I lament ? what would 


Wy not give to begin my career again | What folhes, 
* ſay no worſe, ſhould I avoid! Such is the lot of 
| man; he ſees every error when it is too late; even 
in a worldly view to how much more conſequence 


and wealth ſhould I probably have arrived; yet I 
have not been worſe than my neighbours, and have 
yery little to accuſe myſelf of what the world wo ld al 
criminal, 


Such is the error of the rich, and of all perſons in 
the better ſtations of life z what crimes ſay thoſe who 
are called virtuous among them, do we commit ? we 
have not murdered or committed adultery, true! Bur 


what omiſſions have you to anſwer for—what careleſs- 


"as 
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neſs about religion—what evil examples Wat vanity 
what Iuxury—what extravagance—what envyings 
what calumnies—what total abſorption by worldly cares 
and pleaſures—the food of how many families have 
you conſumed in a ſingle cover—the peace of how many 
houſes have you injured by your ambition? It is true 
you are charitable and it is the boaſted pride of the 
age, but after all, how ſmall a proportion doth your 
999 64 bear to your idle expences! I am not accuſing 
mankind more than I am myſelf. 


Surely in point of example and exertion to reward 
virtue and puniſh evil, the higher orders are alſo blamea- 
ble. Were I endued with ſufficient power I would un- 
dertake in a few months to do more to oppoſe vice by 
mere negation of preferment, than all the poſitive laws 
in che world could effect. Were it known that no man 
had any chance of riſing at court, or in his profeſſion,” 
even though that profeſſion were the army, who had 
fought | a duel or committed adultery, it would have 
more effect in leſſening the number of thoſe offences 
than a thouſand laws. It i is in yain for the ſtate to talk 
| of virtue while the vicious are rewarded. Of EY 


» s 


© Rs in thats mode of foendivg 3 what an example do 
our gentry ſet, and how are their children regulated? I ann neither 
3 a Methodiſt 
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Let me return to ſpeak again of infidelity  * what 


madneſs is it that makes men fond of this deluſion ! To 


loſe a father to whom we could apply in every neceſlity z 


| to loſe a comforter, to whom we might look in every: 


affliction; to baniſh the idea of an all-kind proteCtar, 


with whom, yu 4 * . uſe us WG * 


a Methodilt nor a is yet 1 ropes with reſpect a fun- 
day evening in America. The children were not reſtrained from 
walking or exerciſe, but the evening always concluded with ſaying. 
the catechiſm and reading the Bible; their elders were contented to 
refrain from viſiting that evening, and to amuſe themſclves by reading 


and rational converſation, 


* For me with inferior powers to add arguments againſt infidelity, 
to the powerful hoſt adduced by men of the firſt talents and moſt re- 
ſplendent abilities F, would be to enfeeble the cauſe I wiſh to ſtrength- 
en, yet I cannot refuſe to mention two which 1 have not obſerved 
to be dwelt upon, if at all put forward, and which yet always 
weighed confiderably with my mind; the one for the truth of Chriſe 
tianity in general; the other of one of its great docrines, that of 
the immortality of the ſoul; different * will ſtrike different 
men with various degrees of force. | 

The firſt may be put in the form of a query: What can be the 
reaſon, if our Saviour be ſuppoſed a mere man, that he alone ſince 
the beginning of the world has invented and delivered a pure and 
perfect ſyſtem of morals. The ſyſtem of Mahomet is replete with 
vice and immorality; in thoſe of Socrates, of Confucius, of whom 
you will beſide, are immixed a thouſand abſurdities, a thous 
ſand abominations; Chriſtianity alone is. clear from ſuch. In what 
calculation of chances can be found the ſmalleſt probability that one 
man only of ſo many myriads, in ſo many ages, ſhould form a blame- 


_ lefs, a ſpotleſs ſyſtem? It ſeems ee range 


even by itſelf convince me of our Saviour's divine origin, 


3 but ſuch men as Newton, Locke, ke. kk. 
K * can 
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can returning into our chamber hold divine «converſe 3 
to extirpate from the mind the idea of a God, to whom 
when ſurrounded by powerful and cunning enemies, we 
can fly for ſuccour, and feel reviving courage and con- 
fidence, are theſe triumphs ? is this happineſs? 


But why do I talk of infidels ! they are few, very few 
in number; the greater part who call themſelves ſo, 
are errant coxcombs who have not an idea upon the ſub- 
Ro: I ſhould have ſome certain kind of reſpec̃t for an 


infidel who had made himſelf fo (if ſuch a thing be 
poſſible,) by reading, by reaſoning and reflection, with- 


Tune argument I allude to for the immortality of the ſoul is derived 
from our unconquerable deſire of immortality. I know it is an ar- 
| gumient derided by ſuch men as Voltaire, D' Alembert, &ec. &c, For 
fag they, ſuppaſe you had a vaſt deſire to be a hier pe Sears, 
is that any reaſon why you ſhould be ſo? No! But here is the dif- 
erence: Such ridiculous and irrational or extravagant wiſhes as they 
inſtance, if they ariſe at all, are eaſily ſubdued and the mind eaſily 
diverted from them, but the deſire of prolonging exiſtence is invinei- 
ble. A man may wiſh to get away from this world and out of this 
life, but I defy him to wiſh to get out of exiſtence; he may try, but 
it is impoſſible, I argue then thus: In every other inſtance where 
the deity has implanted a natural defire that cannot be eradicated, he 
| has given a-power of ſatisfying it. It would be inconſiſtent with his 
goodneſs to tantalize by irrefiſtable defires without poſſibility of their 
ſatisfaction ; it would be to laugh at his creatures, and i incompati- 
ble with his wiſdom ; it muſt be ſo then with this deſire, and as ſurely 
as I believe. in the exiſtence and attributes of God, fo ſutely I think 
malt 1 believe in the immortality of me. owl, 
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dut having any previous biaſs or partiality one way or 
the other; but the greater part of nominal infidels are 


the moſt ignorant of mankind on the ſubject of religion, 


and of the controverſies reſpecting Chriſtianity : I would 


beg leave to tell them, that before they give ſuch a de- 


cided judgment on the ſubject they ſhould read much 
and deeply, and weigh many ſubtle arguments which 
require genius to underſtand as well as to form: I would 
beg leave to tell them that a man is no more an. infidel 


by calling himſelf ſo, than he is a chriſtian by calling 


himſelf ſo, or would be a mathematician by giving him- 
felf that denomination. 


_ Infidelity is always complaining of intolerance, nothing 
is fo intolerant as infidelity. If I were even in error in 
believing I would ſay. with Cicero: Si Hic fit error, liben- 
ter erro, nec hunc jucundiſſimum errorem mibi abripi velim. 


The infidel will never ſuffer the chriſtian to reſt, he is 
always attacking his opinions, and endeavouring to get 
him over to his own, ** Why cannot he let him enjoy + 


* Thus 3 with extreme inconianey. will not let children be 


Aucated in the chriſtian religion, or in any manner not directed by the 
ſtate, let the parents wiſh be hat it may, while ſhe i is clamouring 
about liberty of conſcience and univerſal freedom of opinion. 


+ Let me here be allowed to repeat an obſervation, which has been 


already made 2 a learned prelate of the Engliſb church ſtill living, 
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his diess if they are ſuch, and be content with his 
own falſe illuminations ? What i inj ury does he derive from 
another's being happy ? 


- It is no ſmall triumph to religion that the intolerance of 
infidel France has been forced to yield again to its ſway 
in ſome degree, and to bear with ſabbaths and places 
of worſhip; even in point of policy the cunning of 
France in decrying religion was fooliſhneſs, it diſguſted 
all good men in the outſet, as her abuſe of the name of 

hberty did all lovers of real and rational freedom z nor 
is it unamuſing to obſerve how infidels are driven in- 
ſenſibly into confeſſions of its utility; _ Mr. Gibbon 


* * 


and which ſtrongly accords with my own conviction it is, that altho 
the buſy temper of infidels above alluded to requires ſtrong counter 
exertions, yet that too Eonſtant and injudicious attempts to guard 
young minds againſt them often do miſchief, by filling them at an 
garly period with objections and difficulties which they would never 
have thought of, oppoſed by anſwers which they ere not able to digeſt, 

and will never remember ;—1 venly believe that infidelity has often 
been occaſioned thereby. Men in their cloſets form ſtrange notions: - 
t have often heard the Temple ſpoken of as the neſt of infidelity ; one 
ould expect to find there a ſet of ſceptic philoſophers gravely diſput- 
ing about religion. During two years reſidence there, though 1 ſaw 
much careleſſneſs about ſacred things, I ſaw little infidelity ; and ſo far 
from its being a conſtant topic, I never heard two converſations on 
the fubject of religion during my ſtay; the courts, or the theatre, or 
Ranelagh engroſſed their attention; law and politics, or pleaſure and 
diſſipation were the topics; ; but I am glad to add that I never heard 
owl] one wan there ſeriouſly avow et or AO for Fug 
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in his own memoirs ſays, I almoſt excuſe Mr. Burke's 
reverence for church eſtabliſhments, and ſpeaking of 
France acknowledges the danger of expoſing an old 
ſuperſtition (as he calls it) to the contempt of the blind 
and fanatic multitude; thus the tyrant Robeſpierre found 


it even his policy to take part with the religioniſts | 
and to inveigh againſt the atheiſm of Danton. and He- 


bert, and thus before them my Lord Shaftſbury found 


himſelf compelled to acknowledge that virtue could 
not be perfect without religion, and that if atheiſm did 
not extinguiſh the moral ſenſe, it had a vehement tendency 


thereto. 


| To thy utility, (O beſt of gifts! Revelation and Chriſ- 


tianity) are triumphantly objected the crimes perpetrated 
ſince thy origin, the wickedneſs committed under thy 
name, the immorality of many of thy profeſſors and of 
ſome of thy teachers; but what haſt thou to do with 


this ? Thy eſſence remains immutable. If a man is robbed 
under the name of virtue, does it alter its ſublime na- 
ture? If a man calls himſelf a Chriſtian, to cover the 
crime of murder, does Chriſtianity authoriſe this direct 


violation of its precepts—is it anſwerable for his aſſum- 
ing an name to which he has no right, or does it not de- 


teſt and abhor this addition 'of hypocriſy to villainy ? 


No, if all the men who called themſelves Chriſtians 


were 
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were perpetrators of the greateſt crimes, if all its 
preachers contradicted their own doctrines in practice, 
(and ſurely in general they are decorous pious and moral,) 
it would not alter its nature; the reptoach would be to 
them, not to-.thee, thou firſt of bleſſings! The world 
| might grow old in crimes and blood; but: thou ſtill 
n * in immortal youth, 


A 


abuſed ! attacked and ſupported by the worſt of men 


for the worſt of purpoſes. When the infidels of France 
with gigantic impiety aſſaulted heaven, I rejoiced to ſee 
our governors at home with true and fincere impreſ- 
ſions of thy dignity, guided by the great and illuſtrious 

and uniform example of the throne, ſtrive to recall the 
minds of men to ſeriouſneſs, to piety, and to God; 
but how many men did I fee verbally join in their me- 


ritorious endeavours not with the ſame feelings, who 


had always ſcoffed at religion till worldly power and 
profit were attacked; who ſcarce knew what the inſide 
of a church was made of, tilt they thought its roof a cover 
for their intereſts; and who with mouths full of infidelity 

and irreligious debauchery from their childhood, became 
| * aden and bitter weigert againſt impiety and vice.“ 


Father 


* It has been really. amuſing to ſce ſome grey-headed gentlemen un- 
able to find the proper place in the Ow and ſeeming to think it as 
7 
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8 Father of all, for without thy aſſiſtance I can have no | | 
5 confidence in myſelf, grant that whatever be the lot of | 
) my diſtracted country, it may not be my miſerable fate | 

) to make an affected boaſt of thy religion for intereſted | 
| purpoſes, nor on the other hand ſhamefully to deny thy 
name in the hour of danger or day of adverſity. | 
eaſy to change fides in the court of heaven as in the court of Parlia- | q 


185 ment. I love my king and adore my god; nor have I without indigna- 

| tion heard ſincere loyalty and piety impeached by ſome, who if they 
| thought their intereſt lay that way, would fight for France or for 
Satan. | {PIE % e WE} OTTER RB 5-74 
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MEMORANDUM. 


THE following Anckures firſt appeared in this Iriſh 
Academical tranſactions; they are here reprinted partly 
with the obje@& mentioned in the preface, of collecting 
detached pieces, partly becauſe ſince their firſt publica- 
tion the author was honoured by letters from Lord 
Monboddo and ſome other perſons of character in the 
literary world, which has occafioned ſome additional 
notes, diſtinguiſhed ” being printed i in Italics, 


In the obſervations of Lord Monboddo the author found 
much learning, much politeneſs, ſome ſtrong cenſure; 
but as the cenſure was nominally at leaſt directed againſt 
Dr. Clarke, under the ſhield of that great name he was 
able to bear it with humility ; one part of it was ex- 
tremely novel, it was that Homer uſed to make verbs for 
his own uſe, and that Dr. Clarke was extremely igno- 
rant in ſuppoſing B a Preterpluperfect, when it was 
in reality the Imperfect of an homeric verb Bi&ww ; where 
Lord Monboddo found this ae word 1 am my 
at a loſs to conceive, h 
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BRIEF STRICTURES 
N „ , 
CERTAIN OBSERVATIONS | 
OF 


LORD MONBODDO_ 


RESPECTING THE GREEK TENSES. 
PREFATORY REMARKS. 


I. IN philological diſquiſitions nothing is more difficult 
than to expreſs our meaning ſo preciſely as to avoid all 
danger of being miſtaken. It becomes neceſſary, there- 
fore, to premiſe and ſpecify the ſenſe which, in the 
following eflay, is —_— to certain terms 2 vaguely 
uſed. | | | 


1 2. Aoriſts, or indefinites , are ſometimes ſo called be- 
cauſe they are uſed for many tenſes indifferently, paſts, 
preſents, and futures. Sometimes, becauſe they do 


not mark any preciſe point of time when an action hap- 


"_ but only expteſs that it did happen. Some 
5 K . ; times, 
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times, becauſe the verb when uſed in theſe tenſes doth 
not expreſs whether the action ſignified be- perfected or 
imperfect. In this laſt ſenſe only is the word applied 
in the following treatiſe, as by definite is meant the 
tenſe in which the verb expreſſes the perfection of the 
action. The reaſon of * theſe definitions will 
appear in the ſequel. 


3. It will be obſerved 4 I fay, « do not andre 
cc perfection or imperfeCtion,” for it may be implied 
and yet the tenſe be indefinite. Thus Mr. Harris, in 


his Hermes, truly calls J wrote, and [ write, indefinite 


although the man who wrote has written, that is, the 
action is perfected; and the man who writes is writing, 
that is, the action is imperfect: but the perfection and 
imperfection, though it may be implied, not being ex- 
preſſed, not being brought into view (to do which the 
auxiliary verb is neceſſary), nor intended to be ſo, ſuch 
tenſes are properly called indefinites. They may be 
called, if we pleaſe, verbal indefinites; but it is of 
theſe we ſpeak; and if they be not indefinites, there 
can be no other in the ſenſe which, as it has been ob- 
ſerved, is applied to the word in this treatiſe, and I think 
in common —— and N moſt plulglogieat writers. =p, 


* To ule «this fcb il further * ele 


0 
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When Dr. Louth ſays, that I de, and 7 did, often ex- 
preſs the preſent imperfeQ and preterimperfect, I muſt 
-beg leave, with great deference, to differ from him. 
They are indefinite. 44. He loves not plays, as thou 
deft, Anthony, does not directly bring under our conſi- 
deration or view Anthony's continuing, or not continuing 


to love plays (though it may by implication), but merely 


his love for them, the affection merely, without calling 
our attention to its perfection or imperfection. I do love, 
thou agſt loue, are AY Mens to I Jove, thou 


1 


. It muſt alſo be opts that in the two laſt ſenſes, ; 


/ 


| (of the three mentioned in the ſecond ſection), the word 


indefinite will ſometimes haye directly contrary effects; 
if it marks not the perfection or imperfection of the 


action, it will oftentimes refer to a preciſe point of time, 


and the converſe. When I ſay, I wrote a letter, I muſt 


have been ſpeaking of ſome particular time when I did 


ſo; but when 1 _ 1 have evritten to him oftent , I only 
expreſs 


® Suppoſe the queſtion, de you ride the ſame borſe you uſed to do? and 
obſerve how very different the meaning of the anſwer, ¶ do ride bias, 
is from that of the anſwer, J am riding him. 


+ Note, 7 erate" to bim often, is not intelligible without referring to 
ſome preciſe Point of time, e. g. when I was in Frage. Why then does 
Dr. Beattie, in his late excellent work, (the Elements af Moral Science) 
ſay, J wrote, is indefinite, becauſe it refers to no particular part of 

"> EW: paſt 
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expreſs that I have written at ſome times antecedent to 
the preſent, but ar «what time does not appear. Thus 
the tenſes uſually called definites frequently refer to the 
_ Paſt time indefinitely. The author therefore of the arti- 


cle Aoriſt in' the Encyclopedie ſhould not have laughed 
ſo unmercifully at Mr. Demandre for giving the name 
of definites to tenſes which marked the paſt time indef6- g 


nitely; c an odd reaſon” ſays the article, © and Mr. 


= Demandre ſhould have underſtood himſelf before he 


e began to write.” Mr, Demandre's ideas were proba- 
bly clearer than the critic's ; but he leaves room for the 


criticiſm, by referring the word definite to time. If he 


had, with me, intended the word to mark the perfec- 


paſt time? No, it is indefinite becauſe the verb in that tenſe does not 
define whether the aQion be completed or imperfeet. And why does 


he ſay, 7 bave written, is definite, in reſpect of time? for it refers to 


no -particular time at which the event happened. Put this further 


Example. A. ſays to B. I wiſh you would write to that man.” B. 
| anſwers, © I have written to him.” The ſenſe is complete. The er- 


preſſion is not ſuppoſed to refer to any particular time, and does 


not neceflarily elicit any further query: But if B. anſwers, 7 wrote to 
bim, he is of courſe ſuppoſed to have in his mind a reference to ſome. 


particular time, and it naturally calls upon A. to aſk when. Is it not 
clear then that, 7 rate, refers to ſome particular time, and cannot 
have been called indefinite, as Dr. Beattie ſuppoſes it is, from its not 
doing ſo? Take another example. © I have gone to plays,” does not. 


relate to any particular period. 1 went to plays,” muſt mean at | 
ſome preciſe. time, e. g. loft winter, or when I was in France. The au- 


thor of the article Tem, in the Eneyelopedie, had ſome ideas of this 


kird, when he infiſts that the e, e = the French has Wy the 


Lern 


BE 
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| tion or compli o ao, the ering corliQion 


6. To iltuſtrate this Rill er, 2 in one way 
of uſing the word, may be a definite, to wit, « I am a” 


„ writer or author;“ this is definite, for it expreſſes 
| imperfeCtion, to wit, « that I continue to be ſoz” but 
it immediately ceaſes to refer to any preciſe point of 


time, though it does to the preſent epocha in general. 
On the other hand, I write, the indefinite, meaning the 
mechanical act of writing, applies to this preſent indivi- 

dual n without nn extended: time. 


7 80 in other examples given Fa Dr. ni of 


what he calls preſent indefinites, (and what I would call 
preſent definites). God is good,” © two and two are 


* . Theſe propoſitions muſt ever continue to be 
The time of the exiſtence of theſe truths never 


| tack . CY to any, 
en or part of time. 8 | 


5 8. as ah nao which I Jai aſſigned to indefi- 
nites Mr. Harris agrees with me, though in a different | 
mode of expreſſion. By an indefinite tenſe he means a2 
non-extended time. Now the verb, expreſſing the ac- 
* when uſed in its extended time or tenſe, expreſſes | 
Fs. the 
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_ uſed in a nott-extended time or tenſe, it expreſſes neither. 
I diſtinguiſh the tenſes by this attribute or conſequence : 


He by their intrinſic nature: It comes to che ſame 


thing. But we both differ from. Dr. Beattie, who 
means by indefinites, tenſes which do not refer to any 
particular time; by definite thoſe which do. Conſe- 
quently he calls, 7 write, à definite, whereas Mr. Har- 
ris calls it, with me, an indefinite. For che fame 
reaſon, according to his ſyſtem, I think he ought to 
have called 7 wrote, @ definite, at leaſt in many in- 
| ſtances; becauſe very often, to be intelligible, it muſt 
refer to a particular time, as appears from the preceding 
note, I baue turitten ro bim, is intelligible, without re- 
ferring to any preciſe paſt time, becauſe ull it means to 
exprefs'is, before the preſent time, but I wrote is not intel- 


to his application of the word, which refers it to a par- 
ticular part of time, becauſe, as it appears to me, it 


would ſometimes make the tenſes uſually called aoriſts, 


to be called definites. For example, in the Greek 


language, the ſecond. aoriſt generally refers to a partieu- 
lar time, and therefore, in propriety of ſpeech, ſhould 
change its name, and be called a definite : And be- 


according to the words or ſentences that followed chem; | 


all 


a a_ Pary —_— Haden. gu - - ay 
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all which though it would make no material difference 


in mental reaſoning,” would occaſion confuſign, by de- 
viating from the common uſe of words. . 


9- From the preceding | remarks it will by this time F | 
appear, why I have adopted the definitions of the words 


definite and indefinite, which are laſt mentioned in 


the ſecond ſection; and why thoſe names are by me re- 


| ferred to time through the medium of action, rather 


than to time immediately : becauſe the latter method 


makes the ſame tenſes definite or indefinite, according 


to accident; the former keeps them invariably diſtinct. 
The latter,, if conſiſtently followed, muſt occaſion 
deviation from common uſe in naming the tenſes : 
The. former wall produce a conformity to it. It will, 


however, appear hereafter, that the application of the 


word to time immediately, does not affect the following 


- theory *. 


10 o. If it be objedted that many verbs * not ex- 
preſs aftion,, let the word event be ſubſtituted in the 
following pages, as it may without affecting the argu- 
ment e. perfect, or imperfect event, and the ob- 
jection is anſwered. NES 


* * Vide note at the end of this eſſay. | 
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Tur three great objects in the acquiſition of lan- 
guages are the knowledge of grammar, of words and 
their ſignification, and of idiom or phraſe. Without 
accurate grammatical knowledge the two laſt will form 
a very imperfect linguiſt ; and in the province of gram- 
mar the doctrine of tenſes or times is evidently one of 
the moſt important. For how is the meaning of the 
author or ſpeaker to be diſtinctly and definitely known, 
without knowing preciſely the time of which he ſpeaks, 

and to which the action is referred? Such enquiries, 
therefore, though leſs reſpected than formerly, perhaps 
becauſe rendered leſs neceſſary by the immenſe labours 
of the two laſt centuries, have a certain utility, and 
have within the preſent age — the attention, and 
employed 
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employed the induſtry of three celebrated philoſophers, 
and moſt ingenious inveſtigators of univerſal grammar, 
Dr. Clark, Mr. Harris, and Lord Monboddo. Mr. 
Harris has given us the moſt philoſophic and univerſal 
diviſion of time, from whence he 3 that there are 
in nature twelve tenſes or times. 0 


Three IndeRaites : 
Paſt. Preſent Future. 


I wrote. I writ. I ſhall write. 
Three paſt. Definites. 
Inceptive. _ _ ImperfeQ:; Perfect. 


I was beginning to write. I was writing. I had written. 
Three preſent Definites. - 


| Inceptive. lmperſect. Perfect. 

I am going to write. I am writing. I have written. 
Three future Definites. 3 

lneeptive. e Imperfect. Perfect. 
I ſhall be beginning I ſhall be writing. I ſhall have 
or going to write. age pox: bb. written. 


| This philoſophic diviſion, as Lord Monboddo truly 
obſerves, . has never. taken place in any language with 
which we are acquainted 3. but it ſeems. univerſally ac- 
knowledged that the Greek in this, as well as in. many | 
other ö * challenge a preference to moſt if 
LI not 
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not all languages that have ever been formed *. Th the 
Greek active and middle voices there are eight tenſes, 
and in the paſſive nine, which, if you ſtrike off Mr, 


Harris's inceptive tenſes, whoſe utility I do not well 


ſee , comes very near to his philoſophie number, nor 


do they much differ from his univerſal tenſes in ſignifi- 


cation. This merit, however, of the Greek language, 
Lord Monboddo has endeavoured, though without avow- 
ing ſuch intention, to depreciate, by boldly ſtriking off 
two of theſe tenſes, and by roundly aſſerting, and calling 
to his aid, the aſſertions of ſome ancient grammarians, 
that the ſecond future and the ſecond aoriſt + mean no- 


| 


thing 


* In this delightful language, not Wy the richeſt and moſt ant variety 
Was afforded, but as ſeems to me, the moſt ſingular accuracy was attainable, 
by the multiplicity of tenſes in marking time, by the dual number and middle 


voice in deſcribing action, and by the accents which in pronunciation cured tbe 


equivoques of writings. 

1 Take Mr. Harris's example. © © I do not well ſee how they can be 
called tenſes of the verb to write : they are tenſes of the verb to go, or 
to begin, joined with the infinitive o write. I do not clearly appre- 


hend how one compound tenſe can be made out of two verbs, unleſs 


one of them be a mere auxiliary. Scripturus ero may be a tenſe ; but 
will it be ſaid that Inge» yep ipiaiey, Lib. 2d, Iliad, line 39, is a tenſe 
of any verb? If it be, of what verb? It may be a tenſe of philoſo- 
phic grammar, but not of the grammar of any particular language.” 

+ Theſe tenſes, ſays Dr. Beattie, alſo are unneceſſary. Their place for aught 
that I know, (continues he) might at times be ſupplied by the fir Aoriſt and 
the firſt Future. Some grammarians dre of opinion that the firſt Aoriſt fs ni- 
fries time paſt i in general, and the ſecond Indefinite time faſt, and that the 755 
Future denotes a neater, and the . a more remote Juturity—but this is mere 


conjecture 


4 

Wo 
Wo 
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thing different from the firſt tenſes of the ſame name, 
and are only old obſolete preſents and preterimperfects, 


preſerved after the verb was moderniſed, merely to vary 


and enrich the ſound of the language *, 


wo 


It may well be doubted whether varying ſounds with- 
out varying the ſenſe can ever be an improvement of 
language; but no man will deny, that if thoſe various 


words have diſtin meanings, not only the variety of 


ſounds will remain the ſame, but the language will be 
more definite, accurate, and perfect; and the various 
turns and actions of the mind or body will be more 
elearly and certainly expreſſed. To try whether the 
Greek language may not be reſcued from this imputa- 
tion, for ſuch it may be conſidered, of having diſtinct 


ſounds without diverſity of meaning, is the object of 


cConjecture without proof. Theory of Language, Part 2. ch. 2, and the authors 


of the Encyclopedia Britannica are of the ſame opinion. 


It was flattering to me to, receive the following hint From a very bigh | 


authority fince the former publication in confirmation of my theory, that 


| it may not be an over refined argument of its probability, that the firſt Aori iſt 


in the active voice is analogous in its terminations to the preterperfect, vulgarly 
fo called, of whoſe nature, {according to me, ] it partakes, whereas the ſecond 
Aoriſt follows the analogy of the Imperfed, to which in this view of wo 


guęſtion it bears à near relation. 


* If that was the caſe, it would 1 been incumbent on theſe 
writers to have ſhewn how they came to be uſed for futures and 


aoriſts, and not, as they naturally would, for other expreſſions of the 


pew preſent and . 
+ $- 8 
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the preſent eſſay, which is not ſo much propoſed in the 


light of a OR as of an 1 


1s 8 this enquiry, it nuf be premiſed that 
we are not to expect to meet with any rule that can be 
adopted with reſpect to the meaning of the Greek 
tenſes, to which numerous exceptions will not occur. 


In truth the Greek writers uſe them all in common 
practice ſo promiſcuouſly, that it feems hard to fay to 
what philoſophic time they have not applied every tenſe 
of grammarians upon ſore occaſion or other *. But 


that does not prevent an enquiry, whether they were 


* Tipeodsxerts, uſed as a future: Aſchines cont. Ctes, ſec, 8th. 
Mirsy1orey, Ay, uſed as preterꝑpluperfects. Dem. de corona, ſec. 


50. In the xith book of the Iliad, line 296, zee, uſed as an inde- 


finite, though a preterpluperfect. Every one knows that aoriſts are 
often uſed as pr eſents and futures. Theſe inſtances, out of ten thou- 
| ſand, happen at this moment to occur to me; but they teem in every 
page of every Greek author ; Hor is it poſſible to miſs them. It ap- 
pears to me, however, and it may well afford matter for ſurpriſe, that 
the more ancient authors, and particularly Homer, are more nice and 
diſcriminating in the uſe of the tenſes than the more modern; and 
that Dr, Clark could not have found any book that would have ſup- 
ported his analogy of the tenſes nearly ſo well as his and the world's 
favourite author. Languages certainly advance gradually to perfec- 


tion; but perhaps i in ſimpler times there is, if I may be allowed the 
expreſſion, leſs luxury and wantonneſs in the uſe of language as of 


every thing elſe; or perhaps the uſes * life do not require ſuch Va- 
rious applications of it. 7 


not 


. * 
. 
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not meant originally to ' expreſs diſtin& and ſpecific 
times, and whether they are not more frequently uſed 
RR to 1 —_— — than to n | 


| To "HR with the aoriſts. That the ids are often 
uſed without diſerimination as mere paſt indefinites, can- 
not be denied; but this is true alſo of the preterimper- 
fect, and of the preterpluperfect. They are frequently 
uſed as paſt indefinites, but no man would venture to 
ſay, that the two laſt are therefore not diſtinct tenſes, 
having proper and original meanings of a definite nature; 
as I think has alſo the firſt aoriſt. The queſtion is not 
what takes place in practice. This may ariſe from 
abuſe, from negligence, (for we may be ſure that the 
beſt Greek writers, as well as the beſt Engliſh, are - 
ſometimes neghgent), or from the neceſlity which the 
poets felt of accommodating the . length and fize of 
words to the metre and rythmos. But the queſtion. is, 
whether the aoriſts are not in ſtrict propriety diſtin, 
as to ſignification, and were not meant originally to be 
ſo, and even whether one of them may not have _— 
cations incommunicable to the other, 


MY think then it cannot eſcape our obſervation that the 
firſt aoriſt has much more frequently a definite meaning 
than the e ſecond. The ſecond appears & to me, in, nine 


inſtances 
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inſtances out of ten, to be uſed indefinitely. He went, he 


roſe, be ſpoke, and all ſimilar phraſes, are uſually expreſſed 


in Greek in the ſecond aorift, fon, ann, in · There is no 


difficulty in finding inſtances to the contrary; as in 
Tenth book of the Iliad, line 550, Neſtor ſpeaking of 
the horſes of Rheſus, ſays, I have never ſeen, nor have 
I obſerved them before, a de, b kn. So Aſchi- 
nes cont. Ctes, ſaying that even the man who had re- 
ceived no public money ſhould yet render an account, 
viz. that he had not received, and therefore not expend- 
ed, makes him ſay, ir i, oor amnuwre . In theſe 


' paſſages 


And yet perhaps, without too much refinement, theſe might be 
tranſlated, one definitely, the other indefinitely, at leaſt in words if 
not in ſenſe, 1 neither ſaw nor have I obſerved. I neither received, 
nor have 1 expended, [Vide ſec. 3: prefatory remarks.) Such diſtinctions 
are arbitrary, and therefore perhaps not generally noticed, yet they 
are not uſeleſs, nor without beauty. Dr. Gregory, in a treatiſe on 
. moods in. the laſt Edinburgh tranſactions, takes notice of this very 
_ contraſt, and obſerves © that there is a preciſion and beauty in this 
« uſe of the ſimple, contraſted with the compound paſt tenſe, (e. g. 

« the Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away } not to be attained in 


Latin, which would ſay Dominus dedit, and Dominus abſtulit ; but 


_« attainable in Greek, by wong the aoriſt for gave, and the preterper- 
« fect for bath talen away.” No, not according to my idea; but by 
uſing the ſecond aoriſt for gave, and the firſt for hath taken away. . The 
contraſt of the ſecond aoriſts bearing ſuch poſſible conſtruction ap- 
pears in every book and every line; but Dr. Gregory has given no 
example of the contraſt he mentions, as I remember. Perhaps, after 
all, the only inſtances in which the Greeks ever uſe the ſecond aoriſtz 


us, without apparent diſtinQion from the _ are where they are 


the 
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| paſſages, Ide, and dag, appear to have a definite ſignifi- 
cation, but ſuch inſtances are comparatively few. The 
firſt aoriſt, on the contrary, is moſt frequently uſed as a 
paſt definite; and indeed ſo frequently, that gramma- 
rians obſerve that it is oſtener introduced to denote the 
paſt perfect time than their preterperfect tenſe itſelf. Have 
we not reaſon then to. ſuppoſe that its proper meaning is 
of a definite nature, and that it is not properly an aoriſt? 
Sanctius ſeems to have been of this opinion when he 
calls the ſecond only by the name of aoriſt. And if it 
can be ſhewn that ſuch a tenſe was actually wanting 
in the Greek language, to expreſs the time of an action 
which is paſt and perfect, will not the truth of the po- 
ſition be ſtrongly confirmed? In ſhewing this, in fact it 
will require more pains to diſtinguiſh the firſt aoriſt 

from the preterperfect than from the ſecond. 


Having then diſtinguiſhed the firſt from the ſecond _ 
aoriſt, by arguing that the firſt is not properly an aoriſt, 
and that where they ſeem to be uſed in the ſame ſenſe, 
either ſuch a contraſt as Dr. Gregory alludes to is in- 
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tended, or it ariſes from neceſſity in defective verbs; 


| 1 * to ſhew that ſuch a n, as I conceive the 


the 1 aoriſts of defective verbs, which have no firſt aoriſts, at 
leaſt in common uſe, 


firſt 
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firſt aoriſt to be, was e in the Greek n. 
and is s not . by the ne . 


The tenſes of vulgar and philoſophic Grammar fre- 
quently differ, or, in other words, the times which com- 
mon grammarians ſuppoſed to be denoted by the written 
tenſes of a language, and according to which they there- 
fore denominated thoſe tenſes, are not the real times 
they were intended to expreſs. Thus Dr. Clark has 
proved, in the Greek language, that the tenſe uſually 
called by them the preter or paſt perfect, does not pro- 
perly expreſs ſuch a time, but a different one, which 
ought to ſtamp it with a different name“; that the time 
it was intended to expreſs is complex, including the 
conſideration both of the paſt and of the preſent; and 

implying, that the action has been done, and ſtill conti- 
nues to be done. Ane; thou haſt protected, and 
doſt ſtill protect. Taba; thou haſt admired, and 
doſt ſtill admire. 'This opinion is confirmed by the 
authorities of many other able linguiſts, particularly 
Lord Monboddo and. Mr. ee, 4 

o The n he gives it is ; the preſent mates. © in this — 5 
lation I muſt beg permiſſion not to concur with him, becauſe hat- 


ever is perfected muſt be paſt. Non meus bic ſerno. Scaliger had 
heard the name, which did not originate with Clark, and laughed at 
it for the ſame reaſon, for whatever action or paſſion js ſtill conti- 
nuing muſt be imperfect. Some name is * to expreſs this com- 
Pound of the paſt and _ 

This 
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| This then being in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech the true ſigni- 
fication of the preter tenſe, uſually, though improperly, 
called the preterperfect, it is plain that we muſt ſeek 
in the Greek language ſome other tenſe, to expreſs the 
time of the performance of an action which was perfected 
at a time paſt, and has ceaſed to continue; whoſe con- 
cluſion was antecedent to the preſent time, „ and which 
bears no other relation to the preſent, and whoſe time 
therefore is the real preterperfect. Accordingly . 
Clarke has aſſigned to this office the tenſe uſually called 
the preterpluperfect; but ſurely without authority, for 
that tenſe expreſſes ſomething more, The tenſe we 
want is only to denote that the action was paſt and per. 
fected at a time antecedent to the preſent. But the pre- 
terpluperfect is always uſed to ſignify that the action 
was paſt and perfected at a time antecedent alſo to a paſt 
time, i. e. antecedent to ſome given period or epocha 
paſt, to which we look back. He had done it,  fecerat, 
muſt mean that he had done it before ſome certain time 
or eyent paſt, of which we have been ſpeaking, and is 
ſomething very different from faying, he HAs done it. 
Grammarians were therefore in this inſtance right in 
calling it the pre terpluperfect, as implying ſomething 
more than the mere paſt perfect. This tenſe then not 
anſwering our purpoſe, it ſeems to me that we muſt have 
recourſe to the firſt aoriſt, and that the original inten- 
Mm ; don 
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r. the firſt aoriſt was to exprefs the * | 
felt time of neee. 


. To confirm this by examples would be an endleſs taſk; 
the only method of proof that can be adopted, is that 
of referring the reader to the general uſe of this tenſe 
when it is not an indefinite. When it is uſed as a paſt 
definite it can have but two meanings; either that of 
an action entirely paſt, or of an action which com- 
menced at a time paſt, and is ſtil continuing. The 
latter meaning has been appropriated by the writers 
abovementioned to the preteritum perfectum. It follows 
then of courſe that the former belongs to the firſt aoriſt. 
Exceptions“ to the general rule cannot be allowed to 
ſubrert it, for if ſo the multitude of exceptions f to 
Dr. Clarke's s and his followers eſtabliſhed interpretation 5 
of che preterperfect muſt overthrow his ſyſtem. The one 
ſeems EA ſtrong with the other, | 


Have I explained my arg ument clearly? it is, that a 
peculiar Fgnification having been proved in the preter- 


FE: In the toons firſt G an u- 
tion, HOAAAKIE iO aha, where:the ſurpriſe of Xenoꝑhon 2 W | 
kad not ceaſed. ' But ſuch exceptions are few; © | nn 
* Tr ſhckeeEptiviis-arc thinetous u eaH be-ſben, By earth | 
1 | the eye: over the. firſt ent pages: of Demoſthenes. de. Caronay, where 
. the e e tente is peed re quently ys not in * Clarke's 
5 ſeuſo. Z | ES 
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CE 
u 
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perfect, vulgarly ſo called, viz, that of a continuing a6 


tion *, and there being a philoſophic time belonging to 
an action quite paſt, and not now continited, there 
ought i m vulgar grammar to be a tenſe expreſſing ſuch a 
time, and in Greek no tenſe can be found applicable to 
it but the firſt aoriſt, which undoubtedly often expreſſes 
a paſt definite of ſome kind or other, and therefore, 
without any force or violence, naturally falls into that | 
place. When it expreſſes a paſt definite, it muſt mean 
either an action quite paſt, or partly paſt, but Rill 
continuing. In the latter meaning it would be con- 


| founded with the preterperfeet, Hons which danger Dr. 


Some learned men, wwho diſapprove of this meaning of the oe 
tenſe aſſigned by Clarke, which ſuppoſer the action ſtill to exit, A gentleman of 
the firſt talents in England, who did me the benor to ſay be thought my theory 


nearly right, obſerved, however, that though the ſecond aorift was ſeldem aud irre- 


gularly uſed for the definite, yet the firſt aori ift Was frequently, {and too Frequent- 
ly to be deemed an irregularity} uſed indefinitely, even in my ſenſe of the word ; 
the) frequency 1 do not deny, but muſt deem it an irregularity exerting fo my. 


fem. The "Hows gentleman, <who commands mine and every man 7 bigheft re- 
| ſpe, but whom I am not at liberty to name, binted at another theory, fo which 


I perhaps ſhould how, were it not for thy natural fondugſt towards our od 
offipring of the brain, It would be very unfair, however, not to ſubmit it to 


| the reader, le very probably may prefer it. It is, that when the poſt n- 


mon? of "high wwe are ſpeaking, is @ part of @ peried of time which flill 
exiſts, and whoſe continuance te exift we acknowledge by our mode of ſpeech, wp 


we the proter perfect in Greeh, and the compound pretorit is Engliſh and French. | 


Ther when the peried, of which the moment made @ fart, is pap, as well of 
the moment itſelf, then wwe uſe the ſecond aorift in Greek, and the fimple proter 
in French aud Engliſh; and the Greek Soft eri is uſed forutimes- is me of 


8 wh cafes, and ſometimes i in the other in — equal proportions. 


M ma - Clarke n 
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Clarke has reſeued It for me. It remains therefore clear 


that the former muſt 20 its . 72 


The argument is l der confirmed 5 Lord Mon- 
boddo's extenſion of Dr. Clarks! 8 n of the . 


perfect. 


In the total beser of the preterperſect of gramma- 


| rians to expreſs the real paſt perfect time, Lord Mon- 


boddo agrees wich me, though not in the mode of reme- 


dying it. He draws a Rill more accurate line about the 
preterperfect than Dr. Clarke, and endeavours to ſhew 


that in every inſtance that tenſe is compound, and relates 


to the prefent time. The apparent exceptions to Dr. 


Clarke's idea of its expreſling a continuing action, he re- 
moves, by infiſting that in fhoſe caſes it is made uſe of 
becauſe the effects and conſequences are continued to 
the preſent time; and that whenever it is uſed, we ſhall 


find, either that the action or its effects are continued to 
the preſent time. © There are e actions, 88 be 53 which 


| <A 2 Ie will be aid here that I hae been employed i in diſtinguiſhing 
. the firſt aoriſt from the preterperfect, and not from the ſecond; and 


it will be aſked, how does it appear that the ſecond alſo may not ex- 


_ preſs this paſt and perfect action? The anſwer is, that we ſet out with 
ſhewing that it failed in expreſſing the perfection of the action. The 


prete rperfect does not expreſs that it is totally pa. The ſecond aoriſt 


does not ren that it is penfectel. The firſt aoriſt alone expreſſes 
both. | 


c end 


ar 
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end in energy, and produce no work that remains af- 

© ter them. What ſhall we ſay of ſuch actions? can- 
* not we ſay, we have danced a dance, taken a walk, 
© &c. and how can ſuch actions be ſaid in any ſenſe to 


© be preſent? My anſwer is, that the conſequences of 


ſuch actions, reſpecting the ſpeaker or ſome other 
perſon or thing, are preſent, and what theſe conſe- 


quences are, appear from the tenor of the diſcourſe ; 


I have taken a walk, and am much the better for it. I 
have danced one dance, and am inclined to dance no 
more. So in Demoſthenes's oration againſt Ariſtocrates, 
whom he accuſes of tranſgreſſing a decree, when he 
conſiders the tranſgreſſion of the deere as preſent bx 
its effects and conſequences, he uſes the preterperfect, : 


rages, he has tranſgreſſed. If he conſiders the 
tranſgreſſion ſimply as paſt, he uſes the aoriſt ag. 


Havin g thus confined the meaning of the preterper- 
fect to a compound ſenſe, which always has a connec- 
tion with the preſent, Lord Monboddo naturally pro- 
ceeds to ſupply tenſes for the paſt, i. e. for that paſt 
which has no connection with the preſent. This purpoſe 
he conſiders as anſwered by the aoriſts, uſed indeſi- 


| nitely, and without diſtinction—e. g. he ſpoke, he ſaid. 


But he forgets that theſe tenſes, in the meaning by him 


aſſigned to them, ſignify only the paſt indefinite, and 


that 
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that he has not pointed out to us any tenſe, which may 

expreſs | the paſt perfeft. Either therefore he muſt 

aſſert that there is no paſt perfect in nature, uncon- 

nected with the preſent, (which would contradi& his 

previous diviſion of the paſt into perfect, imperfeQ, and 
indefinite) or he muſt allow that he has omitted to ſhew 
any correſpondent tenſe in the Grecian grammar. In- 
definites only expreſs that the action is paſt, but ſay 
nothing about its perfection; whereas we want a tenſe 
to expreſs that it is both paſt and perfect *. 


But to prove further, that indefinites will not ſuffice, 
3s Lord Monboddo ſeems to ſuppoſe they will, to de- 
note that paff which excludes the preſent, we muſt ob- 
ferve that the ſpeaking of an action merely as paſt, 
i. e. indefinitely, does not exclude the preſent : it may 

| be in part paſt, yet ſtill continuing, and we may be 
ſpeaking of that portion which is paſt. He poke well, 
does not imply that he may nat be ſpeaking ſtill : It may 
only on that he ſpoke well during that pe of the 


* If theſe expreſſions offend, yiz, of tenſes or times expreſſing the 
perfection or imperfection of action, let it be remarked that they 
are only uſed for the ſake of brevity, and that the reader is always 
ſuppoſed to ſubſtitute my original definitions of definite and jodefi- 
nite tepſes, viz. thoſe in which the ns expreſſes the perfection or 
imperfection of action; or we may with Dr. Beattie ſpeak of the 
tenſes as perfect or imer with gelt to gc. 


ſpeech 


„C0000 
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ſpeech which the relator happened to hear. But when 
we ſay, he has been a good Sealer, we exclade the preſent, 
and evidently expreſs that he is no longer ſo. How 


would indefinites anſwer this purpoſe? Lord Monbod- 
do himſelf takes notice of this diſtinction in Latin. 


« The Latins,” fays he, « have a mode of ſometimes 


« uſing their preterperfect, in a ſenſe which poſitively 
ce excludes the idea of the preſent time.” 


« Fuit Iium, Fuimus Troes,” | 
Vireut.. 


00 Vivite felices, memores & vivite noſtri, 
3 4 n ſew nos fats fuſs volent.” 
 TxBvLLUuSs 


He obſerves at the ſame time that the Latin langueye- 
was probably derived frem the Greek before the Greek 
had arrived at its greateſt improvements, and. before it 
had beex. enriched by a Seat vaiicty of wales, | add 
therefore has no-aoriſts, 


11 Wee — tral: Ie oaks 
ble, that after the ſeparation. of the Lad langllags, the 
Greeks had. furniſhed theirs with the fir 2oriſt, for the 


very purpoſe ot 2 by a ſeparate- tenfe, this e. 


cluſion 
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cluſion of the preſent time, as they furniſhed it with 
the ſecond _ to . 3 mere pure . 


But * Lord Monboddo's extenſion of Dr. 
Clarke's theory to be refined, as many have ſuppoſed it 
to be, and that the exceptions to Dr. Clarke's explication 
of the preterperfect are as numerous as they ſeem to be, 


and that it often means an action entirely paſt and dif- 


continued, even in its conſequences; give me leave to 
.. hazard a conjecture, that even in this caſe it is diftin- 5 
. : f guiſhable from the firſt aoriſt, and chat this tenſe has 
ſtill a peculiar meaning of its own. ** The difference 
« between the preterperfect and the aoriſts,” ſays Mr. 
 Huntingford, «© is that which we underſtand when- we 
. ſay, 1 have - eoritten ye D, and I wrote ye. It 
« is ſo when this aoriſt is uſed indefinitely, and in 
e ſuch caſe the diſtinction equally applies to the ſecond. 
« But we are now ſpeaking of caſes where it is uſed 
_ « definitely, where they both ſignify, I have written, 

« and in ſuch caſe fome grammarians, as is obſerved in 
| « the Port Royal Grammar, have conceived the differ- - 
ec ence to be, that the firſt aoriſt denotes a time very 
&« lately paſt,” the preterperfect, one long fince,” It is 
with much deference that I propoſe an opinion directly 

oppoſite. Let us ſee, by a few examples out of many 
which have occured to ** whether there be not ſome 
. ym 
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—_ for this opinion, having firſt ated PR what 


the opinion is *, 


In the Latin and Engliſh languages we have no di- 
verſity of tenſes, or of ſingle words, to expreſs whe- 
ther a paſt action has been done lately, or a long 
time ſince. It is only from the tone of the ſpeaker, 
from the circumſtances of the event, or from the con- 
text, that we can find out the difference. I have done 
it, fect, does not tell us whether it was done this inſtant, 
or in the commencement of the ſpeaker's life, fifty years 
ago. But if the agent enters in haſte and perturbation, 
and ſays, I have done it ; from his looks and accents, 
and the circumſtances of the time, we collect that he 
has done it the inſtant before: it is the preſent perfect. 
If, on the other hand, he ſays, I have done ſuch things in 


$ | . 
The author of the article Tens, in the Encyclopedie, obſerves that 
ſuch diſtinctions are poſſible, and therefore ought to be noticed in 


treating of univerſal grammar, though he does not know whether 


they ever have taken place in the grammar of any particular language. 
I think they have i in French as well as, Greek, in their preterit 'abso/u 
and preterit ind;fini. Pere Hardouin ſays ſuch diſtinctions are arbitrary. 
Be it ſo; their exiſtence is not thereby diſproved. The diſtinction 
above-mentioned between the aoriſts, (viz. that of the contraſt ob- 
ſerved by Dr. Gregory between the ſimple and compound paſt) i is 


certainly arbitrary, depending on expreſſion in words, not on the na- 


ture of things; yet, though we can from thence account for the diſ- 
tinction having eſcaped general notice, we are not thereby e 
to deny its exiſtence. 

II have done the deed, © ads * 


* 
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my youth, we know that there is a conſiderable interval 
between the doing of them and the preſent era. In 


the paſlive, the difference is manifeſted in words, it it 


done, it has been done, but not ſo in the active. To ſup- 
ply this defect, which the Engliſh and Latin languages 
labour under, in their active voice, in not diſtinguiſhing, 


by different ſounds or words, the difference between 


what was lately perfected and what ſome time ago, and 


in the paſſive, in not making this diſtinction but by the 


help of the auxiliary verbs, the Greeks ſeem to me to 
have invented their firſt aoriſt, and to have intended by 


it to indicate the latter, as the preterperfect did the for- 


mers 


The opinion of Theodorus Gaza, as quoted by Lord 


Monboddo, with reſpect to the meaning of this preter- 
perfect, in ſome meaſure coincides with- this theory, 


which is alſo ſtrengthened by the obſervation made in 


the eſſay upon the origin of languages, that the preter- 


perfect was called regzxup;, as being a time near to 
the preſent. But without relying upon this argument, I 
ſhall proceed to produce ſome examples tending to ſhew 
how far this ſuppoſition correſponds with experience. | 


When Archimede ruſhes out of the bath, after making 
his celebrated diſcovery, he cries out ivgnza, becauſe he 
| | had 


< — 8 
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had juſt at that moment found out and ſolved the dif- 
ficulty. But when Neſtor ſpeaks of ancient days and 
ancient heroes with whom he had been converſant, he 
ſpeaks in the aoriſt, acer zeig edv Ardeacw ju. 


1 Book of the Iliad, line 260 and 261. 


When Demoſthenes ſuppoſes the queſtion Tis 
$:\mTTs; ; it follows plainly that if the fact had been ſo, 
and any perſon had come in ſuddenly-to announce it, he 
would have ſaid 70s. But when Chryſes, in the firſt 


Iliad, line 40, alludes to actions by him formerly and 


frequently performed, he uſes the aoriſt, FI have ever 


crowned your altars or burnt victims, 7 W and ixnx. 


When Aſchines concludes his oration, with calling 
Heaven to witneſs as to his own efforts in the progreſs of 
it, he uſes the preterperfect, becauſe thoſe efforts had 
juſt then been made, Sen 15 bgm. So Demoſthenes, 
in multiplied alluſions to the calumnies juſt before 
thrown out againſt him by Æſchines, uſes the preterper- 
fect, — rig. ius, Nor perhaps is it an objec- 
tion that Demoſthenes, in the ſame oration, ſpeaking to 
the Athenians of his own life and adminiſtration (much 
of which had long ſince elapſed) ſays gat. and a+roAmiv= 
pa 3 becauſe as he was fill continuing to live among 

NS. them, 
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them, and fill to adminiſter their public b ſos 
of matters not entirely paſt, 


80 Demoſthenes, in the 36th feQion of the fame ora- 
tion for the crown, ſays, 


EriÞarwcdylwy Toivuy d ed ige ir . rrt, % TIO WY Agt- 
gon Tos * ovanabes as Tie 0500! Kryo:Pav _ _ 


The crowns to which he alludes were given 8 
res; the participle of the firſt aoriſt is uſed, EneParacds]uy ; 
Cteſiphon's is comparatively recent, vv», therefore he uſes 
the preterperfect yiſeupe. 


So in the CEdipus Coloneus of Sophocles, the Chorus, 


ſpeaking of the death of CEdipus, which has juſt happen- 


ed, ſays Sw. More examples would be tireſome ; 
theſe may be ſufficient to draw the attention of the reader 
to pres paſſages, 


It muſt be acknowledged that i in the very next page a 


_ contrary inſtance occurs. The Chorus aſks again, Finut 


Vitam ? nga ow; and the anſwer is nga, in the 
aoriſt®, But then it muſt be remarked, that the preter- 


*. See another-memorable inſtance againſt me (unleſs the firſt aoriſts 
there are to be conſtrued as preſents) in zd book of the Iliad, line 367 
and 368, We muſt meet them fairly. 

x2 perfect 
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perfect active of the verb =qerrs is rarely uſed ; which 
circumſtance, or ſome defect in the verb, may poſſibly ac- 
count for this and other inſtances, of recurring to the 
aoriſt, inſtead of the proper tenſe, the preterperfectꝰ. 


Pr if this method of accounting for them ſhould not be 


perfect, I muſt ſtill contend that we are to be governed 
by the great tide of practice and majority of authorities, 
and are not to yield immediately to ſome contrary inſtan- 
ces, whic y be owing to inattention or poetic licence; 
and I muſt again recall the reader's attention to this 
truth, that if ſuch weight be given to contrary inſtances, 
neither the interpretation given by Dr. Clarke, and all 
the eminent Greek ſcholars of this century, of the pre- 


: terperfect, nor indeed any ſyſtem calculated to reduce 


the Greek tenſes to ſome certain and clear analogy, can 


de maintained. Nothing is more common than a primo- 
genial and vulgar uſe of words, of tenſes, modes, &c. It 


is the caſe, as Dr. Clarke has ſhewn, with reſpect to the 


preterperfect. It is the caſe with reſpect to the middle 


voice; its primogenial uſe, as is univerſally acknowledged, 
is to mark a reflected action, like a reflex verb; yet how 


oof The ſame reaſons — evcatiinn © recurrence even to the 
ſecond aoriſt, (viz. where not only the preterperfect, but the firſt 


aoriſt alſo are wanting, or ſcldom uſed) in order to expreſs-an event 
which has juſt happened, e. g. LA., 5th Book of Homer's Iliad, line 


1273 but if theſe exceptions to my ſyſtem ſeldom or never occur but 
in defective verbs, it is not thereby impeached. 1 
Rs | : often 


* 
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often is it uſed without any ſuch poſſible meaning? Why 
may not, in the ſame manner, a primogenial ſignification 
and uſe be granted to the firſt aoriſt though contrary in- 


ſtances occur? The weight and number of inſtances is to 


determine“. 


The probability that the Greek language might enter 
tain a diſtinct tenſe to denote what had lately or what 
had long ſince happened, is augmented by our know- 
ledge that they had a tenſe to expreſs what was ſoon to 
come. The nation that uſed a paula poſt future + might 


have a paulo antepreterit. Some cireumſtances reſpecting 


the French language may tend alſo to illuſtrate and to 
confirm the conjecture. 7 It has two preterperfects, 
one of which is in fact an aoriſt. All their gramma- 
rians ſay, that this laſt is never uſed if the time be not 
entirely paſt; for inſtance, « il a £14 heureux cette ſe- 
maine, ce mois ci, cette annee « He was happy this 


* In afſuming this criterion Iam ſupported by Caſaubon, Voſſius, and 
Henry Stephens. Notwithſtanding numberleſs oppoſite inſtances, they 
advanced an opinion that the firſt aoriſt denoted a time leſs remote 
than the preterperfect did; this being an opinion directly contrary to 
mine, I might be thought guilty of great preſumption, if Henry Ste- 
phens, from whom the opinion originated, had not * 3 
great doubts of its truth. 


| + A very celebrated gentleman aſs Song? me with a lind letter on, the 
ſubject, expreſſed to me however bis disbelief that there ever was ſuch a tenſe as 


paulo poſt future, and I know is not fingular in his opinion. 


week, 
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week, this month, this year ;” not © il fut heureux, 
though that expreſſion would be applied to the happineſs 
of laſt week, © il fut heureux la ſemaine paſſee.” 80 
they obſerve it is never uſed to expreſs an action done 


the day we ſpeak in, but one done always at ſome ſmall 
- diſtance of time; for inſtance, they do not ſay, to expreſs 
the happineſs of this morning, „Je fus heureux ce 


matin,” „ but Pai ete heureux ce matin.” The 


ſpeaker would not ſay, « I eat a chicken this morning,” 


but „I have eaten,” Vai mange un poulet ce matin.” 
This is mentioned only to ſhew that diſtinctions of this 
nature are not chimerical, but do exiſt in languages. 


. 


But whether this conjecture be well-founded or not, 
if the former poſitions be admitted, as I think they muſt, 
that the ſecond aoriſt is rarely uſed definitely; that the 
firſt is ſo frequently uſed in that ſenſe, of a paſt definite, 
as to occur oftner than the preterperfect itſelf; and that 
this laſt tenſe having aſſigned to it a ſpecific and appro- 


priate meaning, there naturally remains for the firſt 
aoriſt a proper and peculiar ſignification belonging to it 


in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, though not always ſo applied in 


common uſe I ſay, if theſe poſitions be admitted, there 
will remain a conſiderable diſtinction between the two 
aoriſts, 


There 
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There is ſtill, I apprehend, another perceptible diſ- 
tinction in the uſe of theſe tenſes. If an action be ſpo- 
ken of which has been often done, I think it is obſervable 
that the Greeks generally uſe the firſt aoriſt. Thus, in 
the beginning of the Cyropedia, where Xenophon reflects 
how many democracies have been “ reduced, and how 
many oligarchies ſubverted, caſes frequent in human af- 
fairs, he uſes the firſt aoriſt; ſo in the beginning of the 
Memorables, Xenophon expreſſes his frequent ſurpriſe at 
the errors reſpeQing Socrates, I have often wondered, 
in the . firſt aoriſt; ſo in the example above-mentioned, 
Neſtor, wiſhing to expreſs that he often converſed with 
men much ſuperior to thoſe of the preſent day, ſays <p 
ance; fo in fimilies where the compariſon is made with 
ſomething frequently occurring, the firſt aoriſt is gene- 
rally uſed. E. g. the ſimiles uſed by Demoſthenes, de 
Cor. ſec. 57. as if we+ ſhould blame the mariner 


who has prepared, & c. &c.“ is expreſſed throughout in 


this 


Ev, wolf dur vile, dc. Fepronpelins RA vos Tay EAAW; 
eres BA worilevole: uit i by Tyoxpellin. Iam & 7 provapyiat, bom 
Ts (Auynpias Gripnilas a Nn had Tigewy. xo G00 Tuperiry &, ces, of 
pity abray xa raxy v xa ] ue. | 


a Here a preterperfect is introduced among the firſt aoriſts, perbaps 
on account of the vicinity of the word uu, which brings the view to 
the preſent time, fignifying Jam, abhinc—before the preſent day. 


+ Nowig & iu Ti vainanger wave ini canis moitavie xe mart 


X00 $50400Y 0 


to 


Ty. 


* 


. eee, 2289 


f this tenſe, © We may oblueve: that in theſe and fimilar 
caſes,” we. may ſpeak of no particular time at which the 


action happened, but only of an action which has of- 


ten paſt, without determining any preciſe time. The 


ſecond aoriſt, therefore, which generally refers to A par- 
ticular time, is, I believe, feldom if ever uſed to de- 
note a frequentative; although Lord Monboddo has aſ- 
ſigned this office to it, as well as to the firſt, from 
which latter alone, however, he draws his examples. 
In like manner the French expreſs cumulatives by one 


of their preterfects only, viz. the compound; (the other, 


as I conceive, correſponds with the ſecond aoriſt of the 


Greek) and * 6: bu al * de vous trente fois en ma 


66 vie.“ 


It is eaſy to produce apparent examples to oppoſe this 


theory. E. g. in the ſimile in the third book of 
Homer, line 21, it will be ſaid the aoriſts are uſed in- 
differently, in an inſtance ſimilar to thoſe mentioned 
above. I deny it; ixaęn is not uſed there as a paſt tenſe 
at all; it is uſed for the preſent, as this aoriſt fre- 


3 To e a wy unihaucay i ν,ðÜ d 1 r Xie 


| Xenodpuevey, xa} rencdilus ad 4 Fern 7 "Wau eoreyutitlin , ” . 


en alridre. 


13 ac Xi DN paddy is] C ite. | 


3} » 
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quently is, and the line ought to be tranſlated thus: 
As a lion rejoices who has fallen upon a large prey.” 


If it be doubted, take Virgil's tranſlation : oy 
Impaſtus ſtabula alta leo ceu ſzpe peragrans 
cc Conſpexit capream, aut ſurgentem in cornua cervum, 


L 


c Gaudet hians immane- | 
ZEneid. 10. 723. 


In the ſame manner, in the famous ſimile at the end 
of the 8th book of Homer, ag 0 or E vg αοα Zrew, va- 
rious tenſes are uſed in deſcribing a beautiful night-piece, 
ſuch as has been often beheld; but they are all uſed for 
the preſent tenſe, and Dr. Clarke tranſlates them accord- 
ingly. My poſition only is, that when on ſuch occa- 
ſions a paſt, but indefinite time, is to be expreſſed, the 
firſt aoriſt is generally uſed *. 


The diſtinction that I mean to impreſs (I repeat it 
again) is this, that the ſecond aoriſt is the only proper 
indefinite; that when it is introduced as a definite +, it 

errs 


* If definite and indefinite therefore be referred to time, the firſt 
aoriſt is indefinite, the ſecond definite. If to action (in which man- 
ner it has been applied through this treatiſe) the converſe takes 
— ide Prefatory Remarks, Section 5. 


place. 


4 Quere, whether it ever is properly a definite, for I ſcarcely re- 
member 
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errs from its primogenial uſe; that it is doubtful whe- 
ther it ever be a definite, at leaſt verbally * or ex- 


preſsly, though it may by implication—That, on the 


contrary, the primogenial uſe of the firſt aoriſt is to ex- 
preſs a paſt definite, and of a peculiar nature, viz. an 
action totally paſt, and not now continued, wherein it 


differs from the preterperfect; that the ſecond aoriſt, 


even when it uſed definitely, if it ever be ſo, only 

ſhews that the afton was perfected at a time paſt, with- 
out determining the time when it was done, whether a 
long or a ſhort, time ſince; whereas the firſt aoriſt, when 
uſed in its ſtrict and proper fignification, implies that it 
was done a conſiderable time ſince, and the preterper- 


fect, when uſed with the ſame ſtrictneſs, implies it was 
done very lately, or even continues to be done yet; that 


the ſecond aoriſt is probably never uſed definitely, but 


member an inſtance where it may not be conſtrued indefinitely for 


inſtance, where de and ig are conſtrued, I have ſzen, and I have 
talen, it would be as eaſy to tranſlate them, I /awv, and 7 took. But 
this is not the caſe with the firſt aoriſt, which it is very often impoſ- 
ſible to tranſlate indefinitely ; for inſtance, how could Neſtor's expref- 
ſion above-mentioned, Suu, be conſtrued, but, I have been con- 


verſant, or I was converſant, among ſuperior men. Conſtrue it, I 


converſed, and obſerve how the paſſage will ſound. 

Buy a verbal definite I mean that where the perfection or imper- 

fection of the action is actually expreſſed, by means of the auxiliary 

verbs to have or to be. Perhaps this note, as well as many preceding 

it, are unneceſſary ; but the abſtract nature of the ſubject muſt apolo- 

12 for poſſibly too much anxiety to be explicit. e 
Oo 2 from 
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from neceſſity, viz. in defective verbs, which have no 
firſt aoriſt ; that the firſt aoriſt is alſo uſed as a cumu- 
lative or word of multitude, to expreſs an action which 
has been often done, and in other ſenſes (which will oc- 
_ cur to the attentive reader) ſeldom or never communi- 
cated to the ſecond aoriſt; that whenever theſe two 
aoriſts ſeem to be uſed indifferently as paſt definites, 
there is a beautiful contraſt intended, analogous to that 

which Dr. Gregory obſerves in our languge, and which 
he might have obſerved in the French, between the ſim- 
ple and compound preterperfect “; and that this is evi- 
dent, becauſe the firſt aoriſt often cannot be conſtrued 
but by the help of the auxiliary verb, as in the inſtance 
of dhe, (1 Uliad, line 261.) while the ſecond always 


can be conſtrued without any ſuch aid; and that all 


theſe circumſtances together made a wide diſcrimination 
between theſe two tenſes, which Lord Monboddo con- 
ceived to have no difference of meaning. 


Let us proceed now very briefly to conſider the two 
future tenſes of the Greek lan guage, on which a very 


few obſervations will ſuffice, | 


Dr. Clarke iſtinguites between the two "IDA by 


* A French gentleman, who appro of this analogy, obſerved to 
me that it might be carried further in that language, a e e- e | 
to their Ns Mm —_— and pits 2s preterit, © 


calling 
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calling the firſt the imperfect, and the ſecond the per- 
fe, which are thus by him enunciated, cenabo, I thall 


be ſupping; cenavers, I ſhall have ſupped*. Lord 
Monboddo, though he 'does not perfeCtly accede to his 
tranſlation of the firſt future, which he ſays is an inde- 


finite, does to that of the ſecond, and thereby allows 
there is a diſtinction in Latin, but denies it in Greek. 


The Greeks,” ſays he, © have no word to expreſs the 
. future perfect or imperfect ; their ſecond future does 


& not do it; both futures are merely indefinite; if they 
« wanted to ſay, I. write, they could expreſs it by 
« one word, the future of yee9w; but if they wiſhed - 
« to ſay, I. ball be writing, they muſt uſe a circumlo- 
e cution yexPor irocs, and if they wiſhed to ſay, I fhall 


& have written, they mult ſay, yweaÞe; ref.. I chal- 


6 lenge (fays he) any perſon to ſhew that cœnabo ever 
% means, I ſhall be ſupping, in any author.“ I Thall 
not diſpute with him about his meaning of the firſt fu- 
ture, though I do not accede to it; let it be indefinite or 


imperfect, 7 ſball ſup, or I ſhall be ſupping : if the ſe- 


cond future be a perfect, and a definite, and fignifies, 
I. Hall have fupped, or I. ſhall bave written, the diſtinc- 


tion will be ſufficient +. But before I endeavour to e 


1e, 1 ſhall be wade. Toro, 1 ul Irv dent, | 


+ To make good his challenge, Lord Monboddo ſhould have defied 
us to ſhew that the ſecond future ever has the laſt- mentioned figni- 


| fication; and if I ſhew that it has, the futures are thereby diſtin- 
- kuiſhed, and his triumph over Dr. Choke is incomplete. 


1 


„4 
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chat it does, let me take notice of the poſition that the 


future definite, that is, the perfection or imperfection 


of the future, cannot be expreſſed by one word with- 
circumlocution. Now the fact is that the future perfect 
is very frequently indeed expreſſed by one word, in the 
infinitive mood; for inſtance, the prayer of A gamem:- 
Non, in the ſecond book of Homer *, line 59 2. 


Zed en ſeiyist, xihemfic, big. youlwy, 
My wels in” Neher Tora, xa ir) x Abe, 
Ięis p44 x7 Tonvis S,“ Ther peore prinabpoy 
Aiden, g d rugs dne dh. 
Exxdęio N xirave mig} ribeoo; dalgat, | 
Keane do ſa lor · grontt; 0 apeP avroy irg f 
Ięnviss &y xovinoiv id Muquiale yaiay f. 


z $ 


In che five laſt lines of which paſſage, all the verbs, 
which are ſingle words, ſignify the future perfect, and 


are ſo tranſlated by Dr. Clarke. In truth, there is no 


difficulty in finding inſtances, except in the indicative 


Let not the ſun ſet, before that 7 ſhalt have leævellad to the ground 


the flaming palace of Priam, &c. &c. Ne prius ſol occidat quam de- 


jecero, &c. & c. ſays Dr. Clarke. 


+ See other inſtances in Iliad of Homer, ok book, line 23; 3d 


book, line 55; 2d book, line 355; 23d book, line 45, and in hook 
22, line 509, a firſt future is uſed in {this perfect ſenſe. Demoſ- 
thenes does uſe the * viypapes iceha- but not of neceſſity. 


1 


mood 3 
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mood; and really. one would. imagine that it was that 
mood only that Lord Monboddo took into view. Now 
it muſt be conſidered that the future perfect of the indi- 
cative, I Hall have ftricken, I al have ſupped, can 
ſcarcely offer itſelf to uſe but in dialogue or in oration. 
And this may be the reaſon why it is ſeldom obſerved in 
that ſenſe, becauſe, though it may occur in common 
converſation, it can ſeldom be met with in the perpe- 
tuum Carmen, or perpetua Hiſtoriaz and when it does 
occur in dramatic writers it is expreſſed in various ways; 
e. g. by the particle and genitive caſe, is recovrer den uu 
gie, cum eo ſpei pervenero, CEdip. Tyrann. line 
790 * , but ſcarcely ever by that circumlocution which 
Lord Monboddo deſcribes. But the future perfect that 
moſt generally occurs, is that which is preceded by and 
depends upon ſome adverb or conjunction, e. g. WHEN 
he ſhall have done it, AFTER he ſhall have done it, and 
therefore throws itſelf into the ſubjunctive modi; and 
in that mood there is no difficulty in finding inſtances in 
abundance of the ſecond future being uſed as a future 
perfect; e. g. + WHEN you ſhall have come to the end of 
| Ife, 


* Mattaire's edition. 


I If it be ſaid there is no ſecond future in the ſubjunctive mood, 
that ſeems to me to be only quibbling, for the ſecond future and 
the ſecond aoriſt being the ſame in that mood, I have as good a right 
to call it by one name as the other; or if it be inſiſted that it is the 
ſecond aoriſt uſed for a future, the reaſoning will be the ſame, fince 
5 whenever 
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vie, voras bs Ts Tu Ga ape, the verb is in the ſecond 
future conjunctive mood. Sophoc. dip. Colon. line 
1600. 80 Jupiter, in the firſt book of the Iliad, fays 
to Juno, ers au To: aan; xhiges ipuw, which I apprehend 
is to be tranſlated, when I ſhall have laid my irreſftable 
bands on you. HyTzsg Ve FoMspeor os Pn, 22. Iliad, 
line 487. $vy, tranſlated by Clarke, and I think truly, 
effugerit, not ugiat. The following is an inſtance of a 
future ſenſe expreſſed in a fingle word even in the indi- 
cative, ra y ov cicerig @horus, Paſſus cognoviſſes, ea 
qu agis. Edip. Tyr. line 411. 


Theſe inſtances may ſuffice to lead the reader to at- 
tend to others; they may be found in abundance. 
Thus much in defence of Doctor Clarke's explanation of 
the ſecond future. Nor can J acquieſce implicitly in 
Lord Monboddo's tranſlating the firſt always indefinitely. 
When Antigone ſays, in the CEdipus Coloneus, whe- 
ther _; in forngn _ or - RG over the ſeas, 


| whenever it is ſo uſed it is to all intents and 3 a future, and 
whatever is applicable to future is then applicable to it. I am not 
ignorant that Mr. Dawes, in his Miſcellanea Critica, has totally denied 
the exiſtence of the ſecond future in any mood whatſoever, of the 
active and middle voices of the Greek language. With reſpect to the 
ſuhjunctive mood. I hope the preceding obſervation is an anſwer. With 
reſpect to the indicative, I proceed upon the common hypotheſis of 
grammarians, and eſpecially of thoſe whoſe opinions 1 have under- 
taken to examine. 


3 
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— Rogers rep, I do not ſee why we have not as 


good a right to tranſlate it with Dr. Clarke, we ſhall be 
leading a miſerable life, which is the future imperteCt, as 


with Lord Monboddo, we ball lead, which is indefinite. 


The former, though it may ſound inelegantly, appears 
to me the true tranſlation. 


Having thus ſubmitted the few obſervations which 


occurred to me on theſe tenſes, let me not be ſuſpected 


of entertaining the leaſt inclination to detract from the 
reputation of Lord Monboddo, as a profound and accu- 


rate linguiſt. I agree with Mr. Huntingford in thinking 


that his work on the Origin of Language is a work of 


the greateſt penetration, erudition, and taſte, and the 


Greek ſcholar is particularly indebted to him for the 
chapters relative to the Greek language; but I truſt we 
may be indulged, without offence, in thinking that his 
ſentence on the aoriſts and futures was haſty and un- 
founded; and if a favourite hypotheſis ſnould have miſ- 
led its author, and ſhut his eyes to invincible contrary | 
examples, ſome hints may poſſibly be offered by this diſ- 
cuſſion to the minds of others, which may tend to elu- 


cidate and aſcertain the analogy of the Greek tenſes. : 


To fix their meaning accurately muſt be undoubtedly 
conſidered as an object of much moment, while the 
5 P p knowledge 
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knowledge of the true ſenſe and meaning of the Greek 
authors is held in eſtimation by the world, and that it 
ever muſt be ſo, is evident from the conſideration that 
the New Teſtament itſelf is written in that language, 
in the interpretation of which the application of a tenſe 
may be of conſiderable importance. It is hoped, there- 
fore, that any erideavour to elucidate the ſubject will 
meet with indulgence ; ; and if it be allowed that the 


preterperfect applies to an action commenced at a time 


paſt, but ſtill preſent in itſelf or in its conſequences; 
the ſecond aoriſt in its primogenial uſe to the time paſt 
only and indefinitely, i. e. without expreſſing the per- 
fection or imperfection of the action; and the firſt 
aoriſt to the time paſt, excluſively of the preſent, and 
denoting the perfection of that paſt action (as the pre- 
terimperfect does its imperfection), every difficulty is re- 


moved, the parts all harmoniſe, and the meaning of 


the other tenſes being already agreed upon and acknow- 


ledged, every one will have its own ** and peculiar 


primoyental 3 


N. B. If the foregoing application of the word indefinite to action 
and not to time, ſhould ſeem to any one unnatural, let it be applied 
to time, and then I ſay the preterperfect and firſt aoriſt are defimtes, 
becauſe they reſpectively define and mark the time of the event to 


have been lately or long fince paſt. The ſecond aoriſt is indefinite, 


becauſe it does not mark, define, or indicate, whether the time of 
Ee | the 
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the event has lapſed lately, or long ago, but leaves it totally uncer- 
tain. This mode of referring them to time, though not the one 
uſually received, is the only one which can conſiſtently juſtify us in 
applying theſe names, according to common uſe. 


Among other · opponents of all theories which give a diſtinct mean- 
ing to theſe tenſes, I find Mr. Gregory Sharpe, formerly maſter of the 
Temple, who implicitly agrees with Mr. Dawes in ſuppoſing they are 
the invention of grammarians, and holds that the ſecond future is only 
the future of the Attic dialect; he quotes, to ſupport his opinion, 
Daumius who wrote de nullitate aoriſti ſecundi et futuri ſecundi; 
and he takes notice of an opinion mentioned before, that the ſecond 
future and ſecond aoriſt were contracted preſents and imperfects 
of obſolete verbs, but does not coincide with it. Sec Sharpe's Origin 
and Structure of the Greek Tongue. 


(-: 20063? 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


1 AM afraid we muſt acknowledge that for thirty years 
paſt Germany has in literature and in genius alſo ſur- 
paſſed every other country in Europe. The indefatiga- 
ble labour of the Germans ſo famous for ages, natu- 
rally accounts for their ſuperiority in ſolid learning. In 
mathematics, in law, in ethics, in theology, in lan- 
guages, they ſeem to have a clear pre- eminence, though 
in the firſt enumerated the French may well claim com- 
petition, nor have our own realms been defective in any 
of them. I muſt not omit oriental literature, in which 
Germany has been particularly induſtrious, and where 
at this moment numbers of men are employed in tranſ- 
lating the moſt valuable Perſian and Arabic works, 
which not four men in Ireland could even decypher *. 


The poverty of Oriental knowledge in Ireland is really a re- 
proach, eſpecially to its divines; in England it is much better, yet 
Major Ouſeley can teſtify how inferior its rewards are ſtill to the 


merit of thoſe labours; and Sir William Jones's rewards came to him 
late in life. 


But 


. 
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But the new trait in Germany, and for which it was 


not famous, is invention. The reſt of Europe are co- 
pyiſts, or wanting true invention endeayour to amuſe 
by paradox, or having no new authors poſſeſſed of ſterl» - 
ing merit, ſtrive to dazzle by ſplendid editions of the 
old. The Tedeſchi alone give us original works of na- 
tive genius. They are not verſifyers, they are poets; 
they are not compilers, they are authors; they are not 
paradoxmongers, they are followers of nature. The 
prevalent paſſion which encourages ſuch numerous tranſ- 
lations from their language is founded in reaſon and in 
taſte; they are the only poets of the preſent day.—In 
the drama they excell ; the grand characteriſtics of the 
Grecian ſtage, the powers of exciting pity and terror, 


are theirs: In the terrible they are particularly ſucceſſ- 


ful; The Tragedy of the Robbers and the Poem of 


Leonora (though little more than a ballad in itſelf,) 
among a thouſand others have ſhewn by their ſucceſs their 


power over the human mind. It becomes therefore k 
language well worthy the attention of our young perſons 
of both ſexes, and notwithſtanding its harſhneſs of ſound, 


N The ſplendid editions of our Engliſh Claſſics, like the pageantry 
of our theatres, prove the decay of invention in both provinces : they 
always remind me of thoſe lines of Horace, if for aure we read mente: 

Migravit ab aure voluptas 
Omnis ad inceros oculos & guadia vana. 


which 
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(which by the by however does not ſeem to me ſo ill 
ſuited to the terrific) perhaps in a ſhort time may be as 
well worthy the ſtudies of a young lady as even the 
Ttalian itſelf. With the view of making it more palata- 
ble to thoſe for whom I am moſt intereſted, and to ſhew 
how languages are connected with each other, and how 
eafily the knowledge of a few can conduct to all the 
reſt, I ſhall here by an example (as I formerly ſhewed 
the connexion between the Latin and Spaniſh languages,) 
illuſtrate that between the Engliſh and German, and 
ſhall chooſe for an inſtance ſome part of the celebrated 
poem lately mentioned of Leonora, marking thoſe words 
which bear affinity to our own language, to ſhew 
what a portion of the language, as of the people of 
Britain, has ſprung from the Alemanni. To demon- 
ſtrate this I have made a literal tranſlation of the words, 
which muſt neceſſarily be totally inelegant and ſometimes 
even ridiculous, but anſwers the object; the poetical 
tranſlation by Mr. Spencer in the notes, will ſhew thoſe ; 
beauties of which it is naturally diveſted by the literal, 
In the Engliſh of Chaucer's time many more ſimilarities 

might be found. The fimilar Engliſh words are here 
marked in Talict. 


| Lenore 
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Lenore fuhr ums Morgenroth 
Leonora ſprings at Morning red 


Empor aus ſchweren traumen 
Upward out of ſcaring dreams 
Biſt untreu Wilhelm oder todt 


Beeſt untrue W illiam or dead 


Wie lange willſt du ſaumen: 
How long will you ſaunter 


Er* war mit konig Friedrichs macht 
he was with king Fredericks might 
Gezogen in die Prager ſchlacht 

| Going into the Prague ſlaughter or fight 


Und hatte nicht geſchrieben 
And had not written 
Ob Er geſund geblieben +. 
Of be ſound being left 


* Er is the Welch her. 


t Ge is the mode of forming the participle from the veel 


Poetical Tranſlation by Mr. Spencer. 


From viſicas of diſaſtrous love 
Leonora ſtarts at dawn of day, 


How long my Wilhelm wilt thou rove ? 
Does death or falſehood cauſe thy ſtay ? 
Since he with godlike Frederick's powers 


At Prague had foremoſt dar'd the foe, 
No tidings cheer'd her lonely hours, 
No rumour told his weal or woe. 


303 


Der 
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: 5 
Der Konig und die Kaiſerinn 
The King and the Czarina 
Des langen haders mude 
Of their bm g hatreds tired 
Erwcichten ihren harter ſinn 
Softened their harder ſenſe 
Und machten endlich friede : 
And made in the end peace: 
Und jedes heer * mit ſing und ſang 
And every beſt with fing and ſang 


Mit paukenſchlag und kling und klang 


With kettledrum and Kling and klang 
_ Geſchmucht mit grunen keiſern 
Smugg d or adorned with green ſprigs 
Zog heim zu ſeinen hauſern. 

Foggs home to their own houſes. 


* Herus. 


Tranſlation. 


Empreſs and king alike fatigued,” 
Now bade the ſtorm of battle ceaſe ; | 
Their arms relenting friendſhip leagued, 
And healed the bleeding world with peace. 
They ſing, they ſhout, their cymbals clang, 
Their green wreaths wave, they come, they come, 
Each war worn heto comes to hang 3 
With trophies his long wept for home. 


—— | 


k 
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= III. 
Und uberall all uberall 
And overall and overall © 
Auf wegen und auf ſtegen, 
Of the ways and off the paths, 
Zog alt und jung dem jubelſchall 
Jog old and young to fubilee | 
Der kommenden entgegen. 
Their coming to meet going. 
Gottlob! rief kind und gattin laut 
God praiſe! child and conſort loud 
Willkommen, manche frohe braut. 
They welcome, many is the glad bride. 
Ach! aber fur Lenoren © 
Ah! but for Leonora | 
War gruſs und kuſs verlohren. 
Was ſalute and kiſs forlorn. 


I have taken the next verſe at random,—any other verſe in the 
poem would be found to bear equal ſimilarities to the Engliſh language. 
| Thus in verſe 4, allen namen, all the names: and ihr ravenheer, her 
raven hair ; and in verſe 6, O mutter, eitler wahn, Oh mother, idle vain, 
Half the verbs are Engliſh adding en, thus fallen, to fall, —geben to give. 
While from each baſtion, tower and ſhed 
Their country's general bleſſing ſhowers, 
Love twines for every laurell'd head 
His garland of domeſtic flowers. 
How welcome huſbands, ſons returned, | 
What tears, what kifles greet the brave! 
Alone poor Leonora mourn'd, 1 
Nor tear, nor kiſs, nor welcome gave. | 


Qq AI. 
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| Holla, holla, thu auf mein kind, 

Holla, Holla, riſe up my child, 
Schlafst, Liebchen, oder wachſt du, 
Sleepeſt my love or wwatcheſt thou, 
Wie biſt noch gegen mich geſinnt *, 
Hor beeft ſtill to me inclined, 
Und weineſt oder lachſt du: 

And whineft or laughſt thou: | 
Ach! Wilhelm du—fo ſpat bey nach | | 
, Ab! Pilliam you—ſfo late by might "oY 
Geweinet hab ich und gewacht 
Whined have I and watcht ; 

Ach! groſſes leid eſlitten, 

Ah! great grief 

Wo kommſt du hergeritten. 

W hy comeſt thou 


© * Geſinnt might be tranſlated 5/crſcd, the prefix ge anſwering to be 
in Engliſh (as in beloved) in forming the participle; alt and zung is 
old Scotch. See Hardiknute. Look in any German dictionary or vocaz 
'bulary, = the words are the ſame as in Engliſh. oy 


Holla, Holla, my life, my love, 
Does Leonora watch or ſleep? 
Still does her heart my vows approves 
Does Leonora fmile or Geep? | 1 
O! Wilhelm, thou—thefe eyes for thee, ve 
Fever'd with tearful vigils burn; | 
Aye, fear and woe have dwelt with me, | 


Oh! why ſo late thy wiſhed return. 
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Rules will avail but little unleſs the learner will exemplify them by 
his own reſearches. 


Six W. Joxxs. 


TE Perſian Grammar by Sir William Jones is cer- 
tainly a very extraordinary work. Independently of its 
grammatical information and its marvellous clearneſs and 
preciſion, it is a claſſical work, and wonderful to be ſaid 
of a grammar, is as delightful as it is inſtructive; in one 
point only it ſeems to me to fail; the deſire of pleaſing 
and the natural taſte and imagination of the author haye 
induced too free and looſe and poetical tranſlations of the 
numerous paſſages he quotes; though he thereby moſt 
happily communicates to the Engliſh reader the genius 


and ſpirit of the original, yet the Perſian ſtudent is led 
aſtray, for he very often finds in the original no words 
whatever correſponding with the tranſlation, however 


the general ideas may coincide. 'To ſupply this aſſiſtance 


to myſelf, which from my own experience I found to be 


much wanting, I impoſed upon myſelf the taſk of tranſ- 


lating the words literally, marking the Syntax and Parſing 


_Qqz at 
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at the ſame time. T found this exerciſe ſo uſeful, that 
with a with to be of ſome ſervice to future ſtudents, I 
| conceived the idea of propoſing to the London bookſellers, 
if ever they intended a new edition of Sir William Jones's 
grammar, to make theſe additions, when I heard Mr. Scott 
was employed in preparing a work ſomewhat on the ſame 
principle, but on a much greater ſcale, by the title of 
« The Perſian Secretary.” Finding the work in ſuch in- 
finitely abler hands, and thoſe of a man really converſant 
in a language of which I have but a ſmattering, I inſtant- 
ly dropped all idea of it; but not knowing whether any 
part of his plan be exa#ly ſimilar, I have thought that 
the following ſketch to explain my meaning may not be 
unacceptable to young gentlemen going out to India, wha 
may thereupon found other exerciſes of their own; to 
underſtand this ſketch however, the reader muſt have 
Sir William Jones's grammar in his hand. From want 
of Perſian types, the words are printed in our characters. 


| Jones's Perſian Grammar, p. 22. 

Shb * tareek ve beem moi+ ve gerdabe 
The night dark ang the fear the wave and the whirlpool 
cheenen hacel. | 

dreadful. 


. 
* The vowels 1 in Perſian are ſeldom written; it is a language without 
points. Richardſon's dictionary makes this Sheb. 
4+ Sir W. Fences . The night is dark, the fear of the waves 


2 


1 


it 


es 
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ja danend *. „ ma 
How ſhould they know ſituation of us or our 
ſebekbaran ſahilha. | 


bearer of light burdens ſhores. 


eas reef to roſhenter az rok P. 
The brightneſs of face thine mare ſplendid than the cheek 
roz. + 
of day. 


oppreſs us, and the whirlpod is dreadful. Moi, the wave, is treuſlated 


by Jones waves, but it is in the ſingular number; nor is there any thing 
but the context to ſhew it is the genitive caſe. Very often where 
Jones tranſlates it plurally, it is ſingular in the Perſian, and not leſs 
poetical therefore, — the fear of the wave being leſs proſaic than the 


feat of the waves. 


Sir W. Jones' tranſlation. How foould thoſe who bear light burdens on 


the ſbores Inos the m iſery of our ſituation? 


Danend is the third perſon plural aoriſt from danſen, which you 
will find among the irregulars: it forms its imperative by throwing 
away ſen, and becoming dan; here the -aoriſt danſeem, the infinitive 
is danſen, if it was a regular verb it would be danſeden. Sebekbaran 
and ſahilha are the examples of plurals mentioned by Jones, ſebek is 
light weight, — bar is a load. 


+ Sir V. Jones' tranſlation. Te * of thy face is more lend 
than the cheek of day. 

Roce. I believe here ee is an affix agreeable to the rule, page 18, 
of nouns ending in we: the pronouns plural and poſſeſſive are the 


- ſame. Roſhen, ſplendid,—ter makes the comparative. Rok I believe 
. muſt be pronounced roki, yet there i is no keſra agreeable to the _ 


_ of page 18, 
Soad 
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|  Soad zelaf* to tarckter az zalmet daj. 
Blackneſs lock thine darker than darkneſs night. 


Maha nekoeſt + vale roe to zebater a ocſt, 
Moon 1s bright, but face thine more beautiful than it is. 


Sero daljoeſt vale kal to daljoter 


The cypreſs agreeable is but ſhape thine more agreeable - 
az oeſt. 


than it is, 


Fero manend f peree roean zan þ. 26. 
Dejected they would remain angels face from or at that 
alraz cheek, _— 

Khoiel 
Sir W, Jones' tranſlation. The blackneſs of ity locks is darker than the 
bue of night. 

Here again zelaf the ſingular 3 is uſed, not zelafha ocks the plural, 
though Jones tranſlates it plurally. Tarek—ter makes the compara+ 
tive; zalmeti yet no keſra: Zelaf ſhould be pronounced zelafi as before 
a pronoun poſſeſſive, vide page 18. I obſerve the ſame word is in 


Jones's Vocabulary conſtrued both 8 and adjec- 
tively. 


+ Sir. W. Fones's tranſlation, The moon is bright, but thy face is brighter than 
it is. The eypreſs is graceful, but thy ſbape is more graceful than the cypreſs. 

Nekoeſt. Neko ſignifies bright, the eſt is the third perſon of the 
auxiliary verb boden to be, having loſt its initial elif, according to the 
compound rule p. 35 and 36. zeba beautiſul, ter makes the eompara- 
tive; vaſt or oeſt it is, of the pronoun it, and the third perſon of to be. 


1 Sir W, Jones' tranſlation, The damſelt with faces like angels are dijected at 
. 7 | | the 
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| Rhoiel . keſhteendF ſamin boean zan 
Bluſhing with envy, are killed jeſſamine fragrant at that 
kakal* lock. 


Maha Canaan men miſnud mitar ant eſt. p. 33. 


Moon of Canaan, mine the throne of Egypt thine is. 


Hameerefteem ve kufteem 4 mgz ſhan. p. 27. 


I went and fmote head theirs, 


the fight of that cheek ; the nymphs with the Sans of jeſſamine are filled with 


envy when they view thoſe curls. 

Manend wonderfully ſimilar to manent in Latin. Roean the plu- 
ral of roe face, which however as inanimate is irregular as ending in an. 
Manend the aoriſt—manſeen would be the preſent. 

| Zan—z for az, from or at; an ſignifies that, there is no word ſignify- 
ing ſight. 


* Kakal—a curling lock. 


+ Keſhteend, aoriſt of keſhten to will. Kakal i gh” though 
tranſlated plurally by Sir W. Jones. 

The literal tranſlation is, Bluſhing with envy are killed the . 
fragrant with that curling lock; for 2 or az is more properly with than 

at,. — there is no word ſignifying view. 

Seker leb, ſugar lip. - wonderful ſimilitude. 


Cuff alike in all languages. Cuffaf, 1 believe 1 1s Arabic, Cuftcen i9 
TO for to ſmite. 


as * Sir W. Fones's atten, J went and bruiſed their helmets, I . 


their beauti iful faces. 
| Refteem and kufteem known to be the third W of the preſent 


tenſe by the hamee prefixed to the former, from the irregular verbs 


refteem and kufteem to go and to fmite. Irregular for all regulars end 
in eeden ſays Jones, p. 41. Mg tranſlated helmets is head and brain, 
and is ſingular though tranſlated plurally,—the plural would be mga ba, 


Thee 
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Thee kerdm* az peeker ngz ſhan. 
Wretched I made hence or thence faces beautiful theirs, 


- _ 


Chon ſhah jehandarF benmod roee. p. 27. 
When the king poſſeſſing the world ſhewed his face, 


| Koſha + Shiraz de va be miſalſh. 7. 29. 
Joy Shiraz and ſituation without reſemblance its. 


Kerdm. This ſeems to be the aoriſt, for it wants the prefix mee or 
hamee, but Jones obſerves this prefix is often omitted; az is not tran(- 
lated, I believe it means from, face is ſingular though tranſlated plu- 
rally,—this practice ſeem almoſt univerſal with Sir W. Jones. 


+ Sir W. Jones' tranflation. M. ben the 1 of the world * bis face, 
the general kiſſed the ground and advanced before him. Ferduſi. 

Jehan, the world. Dar poſſeſſing or having, the participle of daſhten, 
to have. The participle of daſhten would regularly be daſhten, as if 
from daſhteeden; but p. 47, you will ſee that the participle in com- 
Pounded epithets 1s exactly the ſame with the imperative, which regu- 
larly ought to be daſh,—why then is it dar? becauſe you find, p. 64, 
that daſhten is one of thoſe irregulars that change ſh into r. 

+ Benmod the aoriſt; be is a prefix redundant; med from moden to 
ſhew. | 


+ Sir W. Jones — Foy be to Shiraz and its clerming bordets! 
O, heaven! preſerve it from decay. 

In the firſt line the words ſeem to me to mean a ſituation beyond 
compare, i. e. beautiful beyond compare: the eb ſeems to me in this 
caſe to be joined to the wrong word, juſt as it is in the next line, 
according to Sir W. Jones's obſervation at the bottom of p. 29: 
nkhdar ſhould be regularly nkhdaſk, it muſt therefore be one of 
the irreguiars that change ſh into r, though not enumeratd in 
p. 64. 

Bmee 
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* Bmee fjadh rngeen kn grt peer p. 30. 
With wine carpet coloured do thou of thee old man 
mgan goeed. 


Ke ſalk beekbr nebod zrah ve rſm mnzlha. 


He who travels ignorant is not way and manner inns. 


+Mhrm raz dil ſheedaee khod p. 31. 
A friend a ſecret heart inſane my 


Kes hes beenm zkhas ve aamra. 
Any I may ſee noble or plebeian. 


* Sir W. TFones's tranſlation. Tinge the ſacred carpet with wine if the maß- 
ter of the fraſt order thee ; for be that travels is not ignorant of the ways and 
manners of bangueting bouſes. 

Firſt line. Mee ſignifies wine, the 3 b, with; ken from kenden, 
to do, irregularly— regularly ſhould be kerd, ſee p. 68. Second line, 
Nebod, ne negative prefix; bod, third perſon perfect of boden; way 
and manner are ſingular in the Perſian, — jones conſtantly tranſlates them 
plurally. . 


1 Sir W. Fones's 3 T ſee no mon eitber among the nobles or the 
fopulace to whom ¶ can truft the ſecret of my affiifted heart. 


Beenm, the aoriſt from beeden ſhould regularly be beedm or beem, 
ſce No. 7, p- 65; zkhas, z is the prefix from among ; khas ſingular for 
the plural; aam a plebeian,— —ra marks the oblique caſe, if it was plu- 


ral it ought to be aambara or aamhanra. 


Rr Taalee 


— 2 2 — — —— 


1 ” 
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*'Taalee allah ke dolte darm imſheb p. 32. 
Omnipotent What happineſs do I poſſeſs this night 


Ke am'd nackhan daldarim imſheb. 
For came unexpectedly my miſtreſs this night. 


+ Ya rb aun ſhahoſh mahrk Zhra jbeen p. 33. 
O that royal moon cheeked Venus forehead 


Drr yektace ke va kohr yeekdana keeſet. 
Pearls precious whoſe and jewel ineſtimable whoſe is it. 


* Sir W. Jones' tranſlation. Heaven! how great is my boppines this night, | 
for this night is my love come unexpected. y. | | 

Darm, the preſent or aoriſt from daſhten an irregular that 2 | 
ſh into r. vid. p. 64. 

Am'd is I believe the third perſon preſent, if it was the —__ it 
ſhould be ameed, the infinitive is ſaid to be amdn—not ameeden ; and 
I obſerve frequently the infinitives ſeem to end in den—not in eeden ; 
yet I do not find that Sir W. Jones has marked that irregularity, _ 


perhaps in p. 57. | 


+ Sir W. Fones's tranſlation. O, heaven! whoſe precious pearl and whoſe 
ineſtimable jewel is that royal maid with a cheek like Lens moon nnd a forehead like 
Venus. : 

Mahrk compounded of maha the moon, a rokh a cheek. 

Drr an Arabick plural, Jones tranſlates it in the ſingular. 


** 


3 


nn 
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* Raheeſt raha aſht ke heejeſh kenara neeſt P. 36. 
Is a path the path of love which no bound is not 


Aunja jez aunkha jan bſparand charha neeſt, 
There unleſs that the ſoul they will remedy there is not. 


+ Guftim mgr $ba _ zchmn  reſheed 2 41. 


J ſaid perhaps zephyr from the garden arrived 


Ya caravan muſk zrha Khoten reſheed. 
Or a caravan muſk from the way of Khoten has arrived. 


* Sir W. Fones's tranſlation. The path of love is a path to which 
there is no end, in which there is no W for lovers but to give up 
their ſouls. ; 

Rahheeſt compounded' of raha, a way,—and eſt, is. 

Heeſt; beej is no; I do not know what to make of the ff, except is 

means is as uſual. 
Aunja compounded of aun, that, and] ja, a place. Aunkha, Jongs 
tranſlates in which, compounded of the demonſtrative pronoun aun, 
and the relative the; in this place I think it means ſo, that. Bſparnd, 
he 3 is a prefix; ſparnd, the third perſon plural, future tenſe. 


* W. Jones tranſlation. T ſaid is the zephyr breathing f om the garden ? 
er is a caravan of muſk coming from Kloten. 


Rr2 Brtb 
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* Btrb ve nſhat meſhfol bodndee ve p. 42. 


In mirth and pleaſure attentive they were and 


Ngmha trnha az zban chnk 
Muſick harmony from the tongue the harp 


Ve chglnha aſtmaa nmodndee. 
And the lute ſound were ſhowing. 


+ Shhee der brt gr brauſodmee P. 42. 
One night in thy boſom if I might reſt 


Sr fakeer br aſhman ſodeemee. 
Head glorious upon the heaven I might touch. 


* Sir W. Gone? s tranſlation, | They were immerſed in pleaſure and de- 
tight, and were conſtantly Heu to the melody of the bite and of the 


cymbal. 
A more literal tranſlation i is, 


In mirth and pleaſure they were, and were ſbowing the ſound of — s 
barmony from the tongue of the harp and lute, I find no words here 


at all. 


ſignifying conftantly and liftening, as Jones has tranſlated them—none 


* Sir W. Fones's tranſlation. I, I could fleep one night on thy boſom 1. fouls 


ſeem to touch the fey with my exalted head, 


Shbee, the ee ſignifies one, ſee affixes pt brt; the t is the pro- 


Fakeer ſeems to have given name to the Indian philoſophers. 
Mark the reſemblance of 2/&an and the ſhemaim. 


Frog 
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Frog Jam de kdh F. 44. 
The brightneſs of the cup and the goblet 


Nor maha poſhedah. - 


The light of the moon * concealed. 


Azar megpechegan 
The cheek of the young prieſts of the ſun 


Raha aftaub zäh. 
The way of the ſun ſtealeth or ſtriketh. 


+ Beſace khod bo ntoan berd koher 
By endeavours thy ſelf it is not poſſible to do the jewel 


| Mkſood. p. 45. 
Wiſhes or deſire f. | 

— Such 

» Sir W. Jones' tranſlation. The brightneſs of the cuß and the goblet 
obſcures the light of the moon; the cheeks of the young cup-bearers ſteal the light 
of the ſun. 


The laſt words of this diftich are — tranflatible Wüs: role the © 


ſun on the high way. There is no word ſignifying ſplendor, that is an 
addition by Sir W. Jones; the laſt word of each line is a participle 
preterite, uſed like the third perſon preterite of a verb. 


+ Be is a prefix; $ a marks the negative, 
} Sir W. Jones s tranſlation, It is af to attain the jewel of thy 


wv iſbes by thy own endeavours. 


There is not here, nor does it ſeem to me uſual in Perſian, any word 


to 
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Such an analyſis will ſuggeſt many obſervations which 


Sir W. Jones has paſſed over; it will ſhew, what he does 


not ſufficiently warn the reader of, that plain connection 


between the words, and accurate uſe of gender and caſes 


is not to be found; perhaps a whole ſentence will con- 
fiſt to the eye of nominatives ſingular, and yet is not 


difficult from the context to attain the ſenſe and reſolve 
It as he does in his tranſlations into the proper caſes and 


genders intended by the context. The Perſian is in fact 


the eaſieſt and ſimpleſt language I have ever met with ; 


to read the Talic character is the only difficulty, and that 


I own appears to me conſiderable. The Niſnki is as eaſy 
as the Hebrew“. 


to ſignify thy before wiſhes, nor any thing to mark the latter word 
being in the genitive caſe; each word is detached and ours ſimply 


as a nominative. 


* N. B. The Perſian words cannot be articulated without inſerting 
ſome vowel ; without having been in the country where the language is 
ſpoken, no man can tell the proper vowel to inſert, as it ſcarce ever is 
written; Moiſes therefore recommends for uſe to inſert always the, 
Italic e. Where I have inſerted the vowel it is upon the authority of 
Jones or Richardſon, but I think it better to omit it while the learner 
does not want to ſpeak the language, 


Similitudes omitted in the Firſt Volume.—Burden—t bear, dim—time, 


dourdo—a dowry, Turk—e Turk, a beautiful perſon, im—my, by the 


uſual tranſpoſition, we reading from left to right; golu—gulu a gullett, 
madir—mother, duhkter—daygbter, padir Father. kulim—a pen, mooſi- 
kee—muſic, dadun—to give, korn — Born, A _ barber, Ts c. kun; 
deel - candle, 1 8 
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Taz extraordinary circumſtances of the times, and 
the arrival of a French fleet in Bantry-bay induced the 
government of Ireland in January, 1797, to authoriſe 
the gentlemen of the Univerſity of Dublin, to form them- 
ſelves into a corps to the number of 300, of which the 


author had the honour to be appointed Captain Com- 


mandant. 'The martial appearance, the ſpirit, the ala- 
crity, and what is moſt extraordinary the diſcipline, order 
and obedience of that corps, ſupereminently diſtinguiſhed 


and attracted the admiration of all the kingdom: its for- 


mation occaſioned the inſpection of books very foreign to 
ordinary academic ſtudies, and produced the following 
extracts from Guibert, the object of which will be beſt 
explained by the dedication prefixed to them when pub- 
aſhes as a pamphlet, which follows. | 


I have added ſome obſervations f my own, which 1 'F not 
infiruttive may be — ing. 


GznTLEMEN, 
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GENTLEMEN, 


| THE following ſhort hints are chiefly in- 

tended to induce ſuch as have time and opportunity to 
peruſe the work at large from which they are extracted. 
When the cauſe of our country has called us to arms, it 

is natural to ſuppoſe that literary men will view the 
military art, not with the eyes of the mere common 

ſoldier, regarding the buſineſs of handling his muſquet, 

but as a branch, and that a difficult one, of general 
knowled ge. Under that impreſſion, I made the follow- 
ing very ſhort extracts from a French book of great 
authority. | 
The author ſays, ſoldiers ſeldom are e ſufficiently r rea⸗ 
ſoned with, and ſhould be taught the uſe of the practice 
enjoined. . Whether this poſition be true or not as to the 
rude enliſted peaſant, it muſt be applicable to gentlemen 
and ſcholars. 
| Your affeQtionate 


humble ſervant, 


Q Pi avipts 16, xa) Age reg iA ire, 
"Axia; © aidiiels xare xoxliens beulras 
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BRIEF PRINCIPLES OF 
TACTIGS, 


EXTRACTED FROM GUIBERT, 


OF THE LINE. 


. Tus 5 primative and fundamental order is in \ line, The 


accidental is in column. The movements by which 
troops paſs from one to the other, ſhould be ſimple and 


rapid. 


The line ſhould never be more than three deep“. If 
more, the men in the two ranks behind could neither 


fire nor uſe the bayonet with facility. And the idea of 
the line deriving ſtrength from a greater depth, is a mere 


chimera, as ſhall be n more fully in ſpeaking of the | 
column, 


During the American war it was uſually only two deep. General 


PE 


VU u A battalion 
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A battalion ſhould never conſiſt of more than five 
hundred and forty men, nor leſs than four hundred and 
twenty. If leſs than the latter it is too weak to ſuſtain 
loſſes, if more than the former it is too much extended 
and becomes unſteady. 


Guibert recommends an odd number, as three, to be 
the foundation for ſubdividing the battalion. -E. G. into 
three parts, and thoſe again each into three more. 


OF THE COLUMN. 


IT was long a vulgar idea that the advantage of the 
column was derived from its ſhock, and the phyſical force 
ariſing from its depth, as if it could ſtrike like the maſs 
of a compact inanimate body without interſtices, when 
born down by its gravity. This idea Guibert ſucceſsfully 
combats, ſhewing the abſurdity of applying ſuch notions 
relative to the phyſical laws which govern the motion 
and impulſe of bodies, to tactics; for in fact in the 
column, the foremoſt ranks alone, can act with an im- 
pulſe. All thoſe behind cannot cloſe up with the adhe- 
rence and prefſure of phyſical bodies, and if they at- 
tempted to do ſo, would only occaſion tumult and diſ- 
order, as has really happened in ſome memorable actions, 
particularly at Nerwindev. The men are too apt to clofe 

5 . up, 
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up, from. a notion of protection. The real advantage 
of the column in attack then, is in the continual ſucceſſion 
of efforts made by diviſions ranged one behind the other, 


and ſucceeding rapidly in bearing upon a point of attack, 


and in ſupplying the loſſes of preceding ranks. Cavalry 
indeed give literally a ſhock, by the celerity of the horſes, 


but it is only with the mafr of the u rank. 


USES OF THE COLUMN. 


| THE uſes of the column are in attack, in manceuy= 
ring, or in a line of march. In attack it is of uſe. 1ſt, 


Againſt the angles of entrenchments, where the faces 


cannot be got at. 2dly, Where the approach to an 
attack is neceſſarily by a narrow paſs. 3dly, In making 


| a ſortie. 


In manceuvring it is of uſe for executing a movement 
more rapidly conveniently and ſecurely, and for con- 
cealment of numbers. 


1K. If obliged to retire before cavalry, columns ſhould 
be formed. 


When in danger of being attacked, the columns by a 
half wheel ſhould flank one another. | 
WS: | With 
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With the columns thus diſpoſed, and lines extended 
about them in a manner to be deſcribed hereafter, Gui- 
bert ſays there is no plain which he would not venture to 
paſs before a cavalry however numerous. 


ad. When in the diſpoſitions preparatory to forming 
an order of battle, it is neceſſary to reinforce particular 


parts, or menace the enemy with falſe attacks, the colum- 
nar: form 1 is uſeful. 


- 3d. When the order of battle being formed, it be- 
eomes neceſſary to make ſome conſiderable change, as 
E. G. to carry m_ from one —_— to Rn | 


| The ufc of the column in SEE outs is ws, 
whenever the face 4 the country will admit of this form. 


FORMATION or THE COLUMN. 


THE column iS 3 be * either by the 
flank or on the front; on the flank by wheeling back- 


ward by diviſions; on the front by forming on particular 


diviſions. The column formed on the front may be either 
on the right, on the left, or on the ae and before or 


behind . 


T 


be- 


Ne . 


That 


large regiments, had killed but thirty-two men. 
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That on the centre to be preferred, where the yn 


will admit of 5 as being the * * 


OF THE FIRINGS. 


. FIRING on the knee ſhould never be permitted. 


Nothing ſo ridiculous, ſays Guibert, as this genuflection. 
| Beſides; the ſoldiers are not willing to quit it. At Parma 


and at Guaſtalla he obſerves, almoſt all the French as 


well as Auſtrian Infantry fought thus on their knees, and 
he adds that he ſaw himſelf at Fillinghauſen a moſt warm 


fire kept up by regiments three deep, yet all ſtanding, 
without any accident or inconvenience. He mentions, 
that from his own experience and obſervation, he can 


_ aſſert that ſoldiers in general, whether from want of re- 


flection or of coolneſs, fire mechanically and without 
regarding where the enemy is. So that moſt of the balls 
dig up the. earth on this fide of him, or fly over his 
head +. They ſhould he exerciſed therefore i in = at 


* * Dundas, contra. 


I ln Marſhal Saxe's reveries, he deſeribes a ſcene at which he was 
' preſent, when young, | in the war between the Turks and Auſtrians, 
about 1710. He was ſtanding by Prince Eugene, when a body of 


Turkiſh horſe was ſeen galloping up, ſabre in hand, to attack two regi- 


ments of infantry. Prince Eugene pronounced the regiments undone. 
The regiments gave one very regular and apparently determined fire, 
They were broke, and totally cut to pieces, before they could make 
another. Saxe went over the field afterwards, and the fire of two 


painted 


- 
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painted cloths, of an extent equal to the front of the 
battalion, at different diſtances, under different points of 
view, and on various elevations of ground. 


Oblique firings are uſeful when directed againſt the 
flanks of an enemy's column, the enemy's front being 
ſmaller. 2dly, Where only part of our front 1g attacked. 
3dly, Sometimes even where his front 1 is equal to ours, to 
make the fire converge. | | 55 


The fire 'S platoons is uſeful againſt Cavalry, or in 
defending a poſt attacked by the bayonet, where you 

want a maſs of fire to withſtand great efforts. Each 
' platoon ſhould regard and wait for only the platoon - 
next to it, on the right or left. The independent con- 
tinued fire * is the only one which ought to take place 
in a combat of muſquetry. It is the moſt lively and the 
moſt deſtructive it rouſes the ſpirits, and makes the 
ſoldiers forget danger; Guibert ſays, it is particularly 
 congenaal to French vivacity; all fire will terminate in 
it after two diſcharges, ſays Guibert, ſpeaking from ex- 
perience. But the ſoldier muſt be accuſtomed to keep 
flence and to ceaſe firing by ſignal. He ſays that at 
Fillinghauſen, he ſaw the regiment of Deux Ponts exe- 


Guibert calls! it Feu Billebaude, fire of confuſion, and Feu 2 Vo- 
: lont?, fire at will, 


cute 


he 
of 
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cute this mode of firing utider the fire of the ener ** 
beginning and finiſhing it in that fituation by the beat of 
drum, a thing in former times thought impoſſible. It 


was a young regiment, and owed its excellence te good 
officers and excellent Gaining 


neren 


IT was formerly a received opinion chat no evotution 
could be gone through in the face of an enemy. Evo- 
lutions with the charaQeriſtic mentioned below ſurely 
may, always calculating the time, to ſce whether they 
can be completed before the enemy can come up. At 3 


boo paces diſtance, Guibert ſays, he would attempt any 


evolution. Evolutions ought to be ſimple, eaſy, in ſmall 
number, and relating to war; they ought above all to be 
quick, becauſe during the time, there is always ſome de- 
gree of diſunion and weakneſs, Guibert reduces them all 
to doubling ranks, wheelings, forming column, and form- 
ing orders of battle. 


ORDERS OF BATTLE. 


'VEGETIUS laid down ſeven. orders of battle, but 
Guibert holds that all orders of battle are reduceable to 


che dan and the oblique. The parallel means where 
twa, 


al.  ECVIBERT. 


two armies are drawn up directly oppoſite one to the 
| * This being the moſt natural and the moſt ſimple, 
is the moſt ancient. The oblique means not merely 
where the front of an army forms a line oblique with 
regard to the front of the enemy, but every diſpoſition 
where one part is brought to a& upon the enemy, and 
the reſt kept out of his reach, or in the military phraſe, 
refuſed to him. Almoſt all battles fought within a cen- 
tury paſt have been in the oblique order, having den | 

| reduced to _ 4548 3 * attack. 


The oblique * aer may be executed i in two ways by 
line thus: | 


. a 


7 i . One orent object of the oblique order, is to out-flank the enemy, 
and to refuſe any part of our own army. Temple Hoff obſerves, that 


GUIBERT. = 
of theſe two manners the firſt is elementary and fit for a 
camp of inſtruction, the ſecond, viz. by echelon, is more 
fiwple, more adapted to deploying, more applicable to 
all kinds of ground, more ſuſceptible of manceuvring 


and of action; echelon was known to the ancients, it 


was * 2 at be battle of Pharſalia. 


_ weck of the oblique order is to 0 flank 4 enemy 
and to ſurpriſe him by an unforeſeen diſpoſition, before 


he has time to change his own. 


Phat ' ſpecies of oblique order in which the army, 
although not in fact diſpoſed obliquely as to the front of 
the enemy, yet from the nature of the ground or other 
cauſes is in a ſituation to attack upon one or more points, 


and to refuſe to the enemy ſuch parts of its own diſpo- 


modern Generals, even Eugene and Marlborough, down to the King 
of Pruſſia, had no idea of the oblique order, or of taking an enemy 
in flank or tear. The Auſtrians were ſurpriſed at it. He condemns 
an Auſtrian General on a certain occaſion, and his criticiſm 8 
the rule. His order was thus ;— 


_ ke — 


— 


Left Wing Right Wing 


2 


He did not ſufficiently out-flank the enemy with his right, nor ſuffi- 
© ciently refuſe his] left _wing. 


Te | ſition, 
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fition, as the general thinks fit, is the moſt uſual, becauſe 

| battles are ſeldom fought in plains abſolutely. ſmooth an 
open; this therefore ought to be the peculiar "ns | 

generals. Such was the diſpoſition at the battle of Liſſa, 

and of Prince Ferdinand at Crevel, but he muſt alſo 


be prepared to change directly from the oblique to the 
1. 


a . 1 & F 
"hv 
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CAMPS OF INSTRUCTION. 


ARMIES ſhould be formed in camps of Budde; 
it was the cuſtom of the Romans. It has not been much 
followed, in modern times ſcarcely at all, except in 
Pruſſia; our camps are generally camps of parade. In 
theſe camps of inſtruction, which ſhould exiſt only three 

months in the year, armies ſhould be compoſed, divided 
and organized as in ackual war, and inſtructed in all the 
grand operations of tactics. After having executed in 
open plains the manceuvres for them laid down, they 
ſhould be taught that perhaps there is not one of theſe 
which in war can be executed by combinations exactly 
ſimilar to thoſe to which they have been hitherto accuſ- 
tomed, that the ground and circumſtances will alter and 
regulate the practice, and that in war it not being for 
the moſt part poſſible to foreſee the nature of the ground 
and circumſtances of the caſe, movements in general are 


not 


yans v3 


» 
= 
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not premeditated, and it is ordinarily the moment which 
determines them. They ſhould therefore be accuſtomed 


to 'manceuvre relatively to the variety of ground ſuch as 
the country offers at hazard, and the general ſhould be 
_ exerciſed in conducting part of the army over ground 
which he has never ſeen before, and where he is to be 
oppoſed and obſtructed by another part taking advan- 


tageous poſitions againſt him, but in theſe oppoſitions 
ſham fights are never to be introduced, nor the troops to 


approach within ſhot of each other; the advantages to 


remain with that commander who by the choice of his 
poſition, his deploying, and his manceuvres, diſplays i in 


his points of attack or defence means ſuperior to thoſe 


of the opponent. For it is a principle in camps of in- 
ſtruCtion, that manceuvres ſhould ſtop where they ceaſe 
to be probable. | 


| OF APPROACHES TO THE ATTACK. 


"THE attacking general ſhould hold it as a principle, 
that he muſt keep his army in columns, till his order of 


battle is determined. By that means he has his army, 


as it were, in his own hands; he can manage it rapidly; 
he can make interior movements unſeen by the enemy; 
can paſs illuſions upon themz can menace them ſome- 
times on one point, ſometimes on another, and yet keep 

T2: | any 
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any part of his forces out of their reach at pleaſure he 
can point his columns, advance, retard, halt or deploy 
them at will. The negle& of this important principle, 
and a too early determination of an order of battle, 
always leads to error. Examples will beſt illuſtrate. At 
Ramillies “, the French order of battle being all ſettled 
and arranged the night before, the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough had an opportunity in the early morning to con- 
ſider it at leiſure, to take advantage of all its weak 
parts, and to arrange his diſpoſitions accordingly. Such 
was alſo the caſe at Blenheim and at Minden, of which 
laſt battle Guibert gives the following account, which 


I have thought worthy of inſertion here, as it perfectly 


illuſtrates the above rule. Our army (ſays he) marched 
from their camp at Minden, in a diſpoſition ſettled the 
evening before, in conſequence of the reconnoitering 
of the preceding morning. When we reconnoitered, 
the left of the enemy had appeared weak. It was 
therefore to be attacked by our right, conſiderably 


reinforced. According to the then uſual routine, an 


order of batile was formed, in two extended lines, of 


which the enemy could at leiſure obſerve and eſtimate 


21 "ON a day on the geld of Ramillies, in 1779, and found, i in a 


convent or abbey on its borders, a tradition, that the Duke of Marl- 


borough had been on the tower of the abbey early in the morning, 
ſurveyed the  nemy's 5 e and immediately pronounced them 
Joſt, 


the 


ww? 
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the ſtrength. Inſtead of keeping theſe lines back, and 
concealing weaknefs from the- enemy, by favour of a 
broken country which was at the entrance of the plain, 
they were brought forward in a great plain, and oppo- 


ſite to a long border of wood, behind which wood the 


diſpofition.of the enemy's forces was hid, and a part of 


our. centre even brought forward before the alignment, 


and within a quarter of a league of the wood. Beſides, 
this order of battle was to have been formed at day break, 


but through want of addreſs, and practice in executing 
great manceuvres, the lines were not formed at 7 o'clock. 


In the mean time, i. e. during the night and earlier part 
of the morning, the enemy had changed their whole dif- 
poſition. Their left, originally weak, had been rein- 
forced, and entrenchments and batteries raiſed. It was 


then determined that their left was inattackable. Our 


generals deliberated—time was loſt the enemy ſaw our 
centre too far advanced, and compoſed of too weak lines 


of cavalry, without inſantry to ſupport them—they formed 
= diſpoſition accord! gly, covered and concealed by the 


wood—attacked, and gained the battle. Had we, con- 
tinues he, come upon the enemy in the order oblique ; 
had we remained in columns till we were perfectly 
acquainted with the ſituation of the enemy, this could 


not have happened; at worſt, we might have retreated 
to our old camp, which is true wiſdom and no diſgrace 
N where 
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where an enemy cannot be attacked with advantage. 
Turenne and Montecuculli thought it no diſgrace thus to 
retreat 0 often. | 


- Mnather example of the uſe of thus keeping back an 
army in columns, was offered by the King of Pruſſia, at 
' Liff, in 1757. He manceuvred for four or five hours 


before the Auſtrians. He menaced their right, weak by 


the lying of the ground. They reinforced it with a 
great number of choſen troops. Their left was on for- 
midable heights, which they depended on for its protecs 
tion, and left there but the Bavarians and ſome troops of 


. the Empire, The diſpoſition of the King's forces, a long 


time uncertain and ſuſpended, was rapidly determined 
towards their left, which was flanked and routed in half an 
hour. The Auſtrians came up, but it was too late. Two 


lines were already formed upon their flank, and the Pruſ. 


ſian viftory » was compleat, | 


OF — LOTT: DEFENSIVE. | 


, Fa general, from une numbers or other cauſes, 
acting on the defenſive, is forced to hazard a battle, he 
it never to form his diſpoſition by anticipation, nor ſit 
down quietly and extend his lines on the ground to be 
defqulcd, n was „ the manner of the laſt 5 
| century 


1 
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century and of the beginning of this, but like the attack- 
ing general, to keey his army in columns; to be con- 
tinually in motion, to oppoſe finefle to fineſſe, and man- 


ceuvre to manceuvre, not to confine himſelf to mere 


| defenſive operations, but to be himſelf alſo an affailant 


at times, and oppoſe offenſive movements by offenſive 
movements, to watch and ſee where the enemy is about 
to attack, to try to diſcover and diſtinguiſh his feints 
from his real projected attacks, and iri his turn to play 


off feints againſt the enemy. But operations merely < de- 
fenſive he totally condemns. 


Theſe maxims, as to attack and defence, which may, 
thus abridged, appear too vague and general, are by 
Guibert, detailed and illuſtrated by numerous caſes, 
plans, and drawings. But no man of common ſenſe 
will ſuppoſe that any rules can be made ſo particular as 
to be ſubſtituted entirely for the exerciſe of genius, which 
muſt be executed and applied pro re nata, amidſt infinite 
variety of particular circumſtances, yet with conſtant re- 
troſpect to fixed general principles. 


OF 


_— enn 


OF THE DEFENCE OF INFANTEY AGAINST 
CAVALRY, EF: 


- BESIDES the ſquare .. that well known method of 
oppoſing horſe, and the method of retreating in columns 
mentioned before, Guibert propoſes the ſimple mode of 
forming ſix deep, the three firſt ranks fo fire merely, 
their pieces to be loaded and furniſhed to them by the 
rear ranks. This ſuppoſes the attack only in front, but 
if the infantry are ſurrounded, the three latter ranks are 
to go to the right about, and make a ſecond front to 
their former rear, ſo that the two faces oppoſed to the 
enemy, will then be each of them three deep, to this he 
propoſes to add the following contrivance, that each 
company ſhould carry two ſharp ſtakes, five feet long, 
pointed with iron, with a ring to each, and two ropes 
the length of their front, with hooks at each end to 
faſten to the rings. This would make a moveable and 
portable barrier, that could in a minute be planted ten 
paces before and behind the line, much more baffling to 
horſe than chevaux de frize f. He hints at another 
method of making a pid by an addition to the bay- 
onet, 

* General Kane in his memoirs, deſcribes a very noble retreat of 
ten thouſand Bavarians, in hollow _ during the reign of _ 
Anne. 


+ Perhaps: the beſt method of all i is ſuggelics by Temple Hoff, Viz. 
ſmall” 
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onet, by him explained. He thinks, with many others, ” 
that the heads of the infantry ſhould be armed with hel- 
mets, and their ſhoulders with iron chains, which would 


give them wonderful courage againſt the ſabre. 


1 beg leave to add, that the late King of Pruſſia, as 

Colonel Dalrymple has obſerved in a little military work, 
held that the infantry if they would ſtand firm ought 
always to beat cavalry, but that the appearance of horſe 
coming down 1s ſo formidable, that the infantry are often 
broke by their own apprehenſions before the horſe reach 


| them. | 


OF FIELD FORTIFICATION. 


GUIBERT admits the intimate connexion between 
the ſcience- of fortification and tactics; but he con- 
demns the uſe made of field fortifications before his time. 


This was either in continued lines, or in great entrench- 


ed poſitions, regularly diſpoſed at formal diſtances. The 


ſmall ſquares, in echelon poſition; flanking each other thus: 


8 

| on 
3 

They are quickly formed from line or column | 
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firſt he condemns, becauſe, if the enemy be even tole- 


rably ſkilled in manceuvring, he will turn theſe lines, 


ſurpriſe: and pierce them; he will have all the advan- 


tage of a beſieger over the beſieged, in attacking that 
which is immoveable; and uniting his efforts on particu- 
lar points. The entrenched will probably either be obliged 
to leave his entrenchments, and come to open engage- 
ment with diſadvantage, or will be obliged to lay down 
his arms; as did the Saxons at Pirna, and as Peter the 
Great muſt have done on the Pruth, if he hag not * 
extricated by the addreſs of the Czarina *. 


The ſecond method he rejects, becauſe it reduces an 
army to the mere · defenſive, and makes it receive law 
from the enemy's diſpoſitions, which never ſhould be the 
caſe as we have ſeen above. 2dly, Becauſe ſo, the at- 
tacking army runs no riſk of a deciſive action. Beaten, 
it eaſily retires Victorious, it takes theſe poſts in the 
rear and ſubdues them at leiſure, as at the villages of 


N bo 


A very ſenſible pamphlet on the defence of Ireland, points out 
two plain reaſons why the entrenched are almoſt always beat. They 
are during the enemy's ardent approach themſelves inactive and in 
cool blood, and they muſt ſpread their ſtrength along the whole line, 
while the aſſailants can aim at ſelected points. The Americans were 
beaten out of their entrenchments, yet who will deny the uſe they 
derived from them. E. G. at Bunker's-hill. General Lloyd ſays any 
body of men may raiſe * en for bw goined in _ 


_— | en IS Hockſtet 


at- 
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Hockſtet and Ramillies. 1 If the poſts are too dit, 
tant, the enemy paſſes between them, as did the Engliſh 
at Fontenoy ; * if too near, you have all the inconve- 
nience of continued lines, and if one of | them be forced, 
the battle is probably loſt. He thinks, upon the whole, 
that entrenchments are rarely to be uſed, but admits 
their propriety in the following caſes 1 in the follow- 
ing mode ; + | 


If an inferior army occupies an important poſition, if 
wiſhing to cover a ſiege, a country, an operation, it finds 


a ſingular poſition, where the enemy cannot by manceuy- 


ring or diverſions or by any mode but direct attack on 


that poſition effect it; where the advantage of receiving 


battle, outweighs that of advancing againſt the enemy, 
entrenchments may be right, but they ſhould be ſuch as 

From Tournay, from whence this celebrated field is within ſhort 
view, I turned aſide to the village of Antoine, where the traveller will 


inſtantly ſee the force of this obſervation. 
* The Romans entrenched every night—ſo many thouſand men 


could eaſily do it; General Forbes did it going to fort Du Queſne; 


Lord Ligonier ſaid if that march of Forbes's had been in Roman times 
there would have been triumphs and ſtatues decreed to him. The 
memion of Lord Ligonier reminds. me of an anecdbte which I thought 


intereſting, told me by a dear friend of mine who had been his 0ld 


Acudistaneb : he carried his picture 4s 4 preſent to Marſhall Munich 
at Peterſburg, old Munich received it with pleaſure and exclaimed, « we 


are not ſuch. lively birds as we were at Denain?” obſerving at the 


ſame time © Ligonier is a good ſoldier, but — and 8 ſtudied war 


more than I ever knew.“ 


U uz allow 
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allow a poſſibility ſtill of acting offenſively if occaſion 
ſerve, and do not reduce the entrenched army to a ſtate 
of ſiege. They ſhould alſo not be continuing, nor dif- 
tributed with ſymmetry at regular diſtances, but only at 
particular points oppoſite to ſpots where the enemy is 
obliged to open,—at points where only a ſmall number of 
troops, and thoſe the worſt. can be difpoſed, while on other 
points naked and open, the choſen part of the army ſhould 
prepare a vigorous diſpoſition againſt the enemy, ready 
to become offenſive on the leaſt falſe movement of that 
enemy *. | 


OF MILITARY MUSIC. 


IN times mY peace this is admiſſible on days of 3 
but not on days of inſtruction: but in war and real action, 
Guibert thinks, agreeably ta the common feelings of 
mankind, though in oppoſition to the opinion of martinets, 
that military muſic and national tunes may be of infinite 
uſe. 


* The reader if he well underſtands the poſitions here laid down, 
will perceive that they do not at all militate againſt the ſyſtem of for- 
tifying the ſtrong paſſes of Ireland, or the utility of underſtanding field 
fortification, on which ſubject Pleydell is to be recommended for peru- 
ſal. They in fact agree with the obſervations in ch, 5. p. 33. of the 
above mentioned eſſay on the defence of Ireland. 


' CAVALRY. 
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ion 8 CAVALEKEY 

. wy | pg V 
life 1 SHALL not, in addreſſing myſelf to a corps of in- 
at fantry, make any extracts on this head, ſave of one | 
is obſervation which relates to both, it is, that in undiſcip- 
of lined and unenlighteued nations, the great force of armies 
toy is in cavalry; in a greater progreſs of ſociety and know- 
ud 5 ledge the cavalry becomes a ſecondary, though important : 
dy object. Secondly, becauſe there is a much greater car- 
lat rier open to the operations of the infantry, becauſe the 


infantry being proper for ſieges, for combats, and for all 
varieties of country, can often ſupport itſelf; whereas 
the cavalry, which is ſuited only to one kind of action 
and one kind of ground, cannot generally proceed with- 


le, out the protection of infantry. Yet the uſe of the cavalry 
__ to the infantry is great, it protects them broken and diſ- 
of perſed; it makes rapid expeditions - forages forms ad- 
ts, vanced guards, and has often decided combats “, and by 
te purſuit make the ſucceſs complete. The infantry might 


fight without the cavalry, but could only advance in a 
ſnail's pace, liable to be perpetually haraſſed and deprived 


n. of ſubſiſtence. The cavalry without the infantry could 

or- | | 

1d | | ; 

rus _ * It did fo both at the Boyne and Aughrim,—1in the preſent ſtrange 

he predatory mode of warfare by the Rebels in Ireland, cavalry has 
been of little uſe ſave in purſuit, the ſword being found unequal to 

F. the pike. > | 25 | 


| do 
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do nothing deciſive; the leaſt poſt, the leaſt obſtacle * 
would ſtop them, and each night it would tremble for its 
ſecurity. The cavalry ſhould rely more on its goodneſs 
than its number 3 an over numeraus cavalry always proves 
the infancy or the decline of the military art.. A ſtrong 


and powerful infantry requires but a very * pro- 
portion of cavalry. 


OF ARTILLERY, 


ARTILLERY, though an important ty of an 
army, is ſtill but an acceſſary. Its uſe has been errone- 
ouſly over-praiſed and erroneouſly decried. It i is to troops, 
what flanks are to a fortification. Their utility is ef- 
- dent i in ſupporting an army, in ſupplying weak parts, in 
keeping the enemy in check, and traverſing with their 
fire the ground which the enemy occupies or propoſes 
to occupy. Yet to diſciplined and cool troops they will 
appear much leſs formidable than to common opinion. 
They will not miſtake quantity of noiſe for quantity of 
danger; they will reflect, that for ten lines of direction, 
there are a hundred of aberration. They well know that 
very often there is much more probable ſafety in ruſhing 
on the cannon and endeavouring to take them, than in 
1A dich was ſhewn to me at Ramillies which any mdderite hunter | 


could leap, it ſtopped and rendered uſeleſs one wing of French cavalry | 


for the day. They were heavy, but light would not have been equal 
to that conteſt. | | 
10 | retreat 
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retreat. Skilled in manceuvre, they will leſſen the obje& 
expoſed to the artillery—if in column, they will rapidly 
deploy—they will take advantage of the ground as a co- 
ver *—of little eminences, or ſoft and marſhy bottoms, 
where the balls + will not bound ; breaking into ſmall 
diviſions with large intervals between them, they will 
preſent to the cannon the flanks of diviſions, that is, the 
breatlth of two or three files only, and aimed at ſo ſmall 
an object, perhaps not one in one hundred ſhots will 


| hit; the gun, the powder, the cannonier, the tackling, 


a thouſand circumſtances 21 be defective. 


An artillery too numerous is highly inconvenient. 


France, according to him, in 1762, formed the ſyſtem 


It is not to be conceived, by thoſe who have not tried, how ſmall 


and gradual an inequality of ground will-hide a body of men from 


view. 


+ An old alias: not long fince refident in Dublin, told me tht at 
Dettingen the regiment he was in, though expoſed to a heavy can- 


nonade, ſuffered little comparatively by happening to be ſtationed in a 


"ep ploughed field. 
+ If they ſhould however, enfilading i is terrible. If it becomes abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to march up to the cannon, it muſt be done either 


| openly with rapid progreſs and the bayonet, as happened more than 


once in the American war, or if poſſible by leading the troops through 
covered roads or defiles, until they come near their object, as was done 
at the Boyne, where the enquirer may fee how King William's troops 
were protected till they came to the very margin of the river, and 


| ** expoſed Guang 4 the few minutes of their pallage. 


— 
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of greatly increaſing her artillery, from the ſuppoſed 
advantage that an immenſe artillery had been of to Ruſſia, 
Pruſſia and Auſtria. This he denies. The King of 
Pruſha's advantage, ſays he, was not in the number of 
cannon he brought into the field at any one time, but in 
the number and conſtant ſupplies he had in his ſtores. 
At Roſback he had but twelve pieces in battery, and 
forty in his park. At Liſſa he did not beat the Auſtrians 
dy artillery, in all actions like that, where the ſtrong 
ö part of an army is engaged with the weak part of the 
enemy, to make it a combat of artillery would be only 
giving time to the enemy to reinforce that part and loſing 
the advantage of the manceuvres of the day; it is then in 
the excellence of the artillery, not in the number in the 
field, that the advantage is to be ſought. An army with 
a ſmaller, but well ſerved artillery, has great advantage 


in its movements over one I with an immenſe 
crowd of it. 


The field artillery, however, ſhould be large. . Gui- 
bert held in little eſtimation regimental field pieces, as 
of too ſmall a range and bore, and under the direction of 
infantry officers, unacquainted with the ſcience. He 
laments alſo the too great hurry which he had obſerved 
in diſcharging artillery in action, without ſufficiently 
pointing, levelling, or directing them; he imputes it very 

< : | much 
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; much to the impatience of the infantry, complaining that 
they are not ſupported, unleſs they hear an inceſſant, 


though perhaps unneceſſary noiſe, and ſays, he has often 


known artillery officers hurried by their importunity into 


conduct of this kind, in oppoſition ta their own judgment. 
The movements of the artillery muſt be governed by 

the movements of the troops to which they are attached. 

A divifion of artillery is to be conſidered as a battalion, 


and every piece of cannon as one of its fractional parts 
they will therefore form in column, with three or more 


pieces in front or in line, and perform their movements 


with great analogy to the motions of che other troops. 


On the doctrine of projectiles and the force of powder, 
Guibert makes ſome obſervations, but theſe ſubje&s have 
been diffuſed through ſo many hundred mathematical and 


philoſophical books, that to abridge them here is too tre- 


mendous a taſk, though it is to be hoped that to colle- 


giate and philoſophical minds, fuch diſquiſitions will not 


be neglected; as a ſhort work, Muller on — * 
be recommended. 


Guibert concludes his work with two chapters, | con- 
taining alſo too much matter to admit abridgement here, 


on readineſs in obſerving the ſituation of grounds, and 
X x on 
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on. the ſubſiſtence of armies. The former, though often 

ſeemingly the gift of nature *, and a quality in the degrees 
of which men are remarkably diſtinguiſhed, may be im- 
proved by application and rules, of which he furniſhes 

a number, as alſo does the Paget: on the Defence of 

Ireland. 


| His obſervations with reſpect to ſubſiſtence of armies, 
are highly intereſting and well worthy of peruſal. He 
laments exceedingly the ſilence of the aneients on this 
particular, but as far as they have given us light as 
to the general policy of ſupporting the army in the 
enemy's country and at the enemy's expence, highly ap- 
proves their practice and recommends it; to which re- 
commendation his un appear not to have been 
inattentive. | 
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APPENDIX. 


THE wr opinions of Guibert ſhould naturally 
have been introduced in the firſt page, but they are ſo 
contrary to our preſent ideas, that I could only ve venture 
to inſert them here. 


A giſt with which Colonel Mack i is ſaid to be endowed in a re- 
markable degree. 2 50 . : . 


The 
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The muſquet, ſays he, ſhould be reſted on the ſhoulder, 
not on the hand *. In the latter caſe, in two hours, it 
becomes a torture. Each man ſhould find the point of 
ſupport according to his make and ſtature. 


The muſquet ſhould be leaned on the right arm; it ig 
more natural and leſs fatiguing, 


In arranging the men in the ranks, ſize ſhould not be 


regarded. It is a matter of vain parade, and often humi- 
Hates the veteran and good ſoldier by putting him in a 


rear rank, and a recruit in front, 


The ſmalleſt men ceteris paribus ſhould be in the firſt 
rank, the uſe in firing is evident. But the grand prin- 


ciple ſhould be to put the oldeſt and the ſureſt ſoldiers in 


the firſt rank, 


The bayonet never ſhould be fixed on parade, nor ex- 
cept in the moment of battle, or of movements which re- 
ſemble it. The ſoldier ſhould be accuſtomed to conſider 
it at his laſt reſource, —by being too much uſed to it, its 
importance is forgotten; it ſhould be like the red flag of 
the ancients, a ſignal of death and carnage, The French | 


* To this 1 verſetily aſſent ; ;—the TI of carrying arms perpetually 


nw of ! is quite novel within my own memory. 
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(ay he) learnt from the Germans to Wear it"conſtantly, 
and from t that time ceaſed to uſe it. 


The ſoldiers of the 1ſt ad and 3d ranks ſhould be diſ- 
tinguiſhed by external marks. The Greeks and Romans 
were very attentive to this. Among the latter the num. 
ber or place of the ſoldier never varied, 1t was inſcribed 
on his buckler. | 


The utmoſt diſgrace ſhould be annexed to the loſs of 
colours, on account of the uſe they are of in rallying and 
forming, and becauſe their loſs proves great diſorder. 
To annex the point of honour to the loſs of artillery is 


ridiculous, for there are a thouſand occafions where * 
may be loſt without diſgrace *. 


He has 5 ſo 3 reſpect for preſerving an allign- 
ment in marching as very late writers. With large bodies 
of men he thinks it impoſſible. Let each battalion dreſs, 

but whether ſome battalions are a few paces before or 
behind others, he thinks of little conſequence, or whether 
i different battalions are - A with the ſame 1 


. The French i in the preſent war ſeem fully to TEM ai this 
poſition. They valued their artillery men ſo much more than their 
cannon, that as I bave been informed, at one time their qriillery had 
ſpecific orders to deſert their cannon if preſſed. 


leaſt 
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leaſt not of ſufficient conſequence to retard the march, 
in order to correct it. But that the line ſhould preſerve 
the direction of its march to the fixed intended points he 


allows to be of the utmoſt importance. Eyes, ſays he, 
Re marching muff be always front, for if to right or | 
left, one ſhoulder. is naturally drawn forward, and 


the perpendicular direction of the march loſt. Beſides 


in the face of an enemy it never could be effected, for 


the ſoldier will inſtinctively look forward to the enemy. 
He ſhould therefore look forward except in wheeling.— 


Subaltern officers ſhould form a fourth line, which be- 


fore his time they did not. 


For theſe obſervations I am not anſwerable. They are 


Guibert's, and I only offer them as ſuch. 


| Having finiſhed theſe very ſhort extracts, I may be 


aſked. by any military man, (while he ſmiles at my pre- 


ſumption in treating at all of ſuch ſubjeQs,) but why 
chuſe Guibert, from whom to derive inſtructions, when 


ſo many more modern authors have ſince written on the 


art of war? I anſwer, becauſe though I have looked into 


many of theſe books, Guibert's work appears to me the 
moſt plain, reaſonable, the moſt convincing to common 
ſenſe, and intelligible to a man not bred a ſoldier. It 


may be called the grammar of tactics, was the firft work 
— - Which 
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which expoſed the faults of the old ſyſtems, and there. 
fore in a great meaſure the parent of all the reſt. Beſides 
there is no end of purſuing the reveries and diſcrepancies | 
in opinion of military men. We muſt ſelect ſome one | 
perſon, whoſe. opinions may be recommended to begin- 
ners, and all writers agree that Guibert is at leaſt a very 
reſpectable authority. 
I cannot omit however ta obſerve, that Guibert ſeems 
to have been ſometimes miſtaken in point of facts, on 
which ſome parts of his ſyſtems are faunded. For in- 
ſtance, his aſſertion that he ſaw the regiment of Deux 
Ponts fire three deep ſtanding, is alledged by 2 deceaſed 
friend of mine, a gentleman whoſe memory 1 love and 
honour, the late General Calin Lindſay * to have been 
a a miſtake, on the authority of the very officer who com- 
manded that regiment, Yet Guibert's aſſertion induced 
the French for 12 years to perſevere in the attempt of 
firing three deep with the front rank ſtanding, which at 
leaſt ſhews his weight with that nation, 


1 ſhall conclude with one advice to my few labourers 
in this buſineſs ſo novel to us, but certainly worthy of 
our attention until more proſperous times reſtore us en- 


"In his military miſcellanies, a work well worthy of peruſal. | 
6. | g tirely 
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tirely to dur proper ſtudies, from which, however to 


Vour infinite honor, you have not ſuffered yourſelves to 


be materially abſtracted, notwithſtanding a due attention 
to the additional duty ſo ſpiritedly undertaken. It is, on 
our days of exerciſe, to extend in imagination the opera- 
tions of the field to great bodies of men, to ſuppoſe each 
diviſion in column or in echelon to conſiſt of a large 
battalion, and to recollect that the operations of great 
bodies of men are in fact only doing in large, what is 


done by a ſingle corps on a ſmall ſcale. For inſtance if 


20,000 men (20 regiments of 1000 men each) were 
marching in open column, and had occaſion to deploy 
upon any one regiment, the operation would nearly re- 
ſemble the deploying of the platoons of a ſingle regiment, 
only with this difference, that after the platoons had 
cleared each other, then each ſingly, being {till in open 
column , by aſt deploy by platoons, 


So if you conceive each diviſion when in echelon to 
conſiſt of 1000 men, and conſider the ſpace of ground 
over which 20 or 3o of theſe would extend, you will 
much more fully apprehend the utility of this form, and 
how by means of it a wing or part of an army can be 
refuſed to the enemy, and a thouſand other advantages 
obtained; the throwing back a wing, an operation now 
familiar to yeomanry corps, has been performed by 20 


Pruſhan 


* 
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Pruſſian battalions in ten minutes, on the teſtimony of 
Mirabeau. Let me add, that though little of the regu- 
larity of a review can be expected in a battle, yet thoſe. 
who are moſt regular on a field day are likely to be the 
leaſt diſordered i in real action; in which alſo even the 
regularity of a review is ſometimes found. For inſtance, 
at the battle of Kolin, ſays Temple Hoff, the Colonel of 
the regiment of Bevern ſeeing the enemy's cavalry behind 
him, gave the word + „Battalion, to the right about— 

5 | fire 


The ſame mode of reflection would ſhew the conſequence of pre- 
ferving diſtances and preventing intervals. The intervals uſually left 
in Yeomanry Corps, though of a few yards, would in great bodies of 
men be augmented to miles, and become ſpaces through which the 
enemy would ruſh, and flank the Corps ſo erring. 

+ Temple Hoff ſays, he gave the word as it ſtands in the book of 
regulations. It muſt impreſs the reader with a ſtrong idea of the irre- 
gularity of battle, malgre all diſcipline, when a military man accuſtomed 
to action ſpeaks with ſurpiſe of a Pruſſian officer giving a formal word 
of command, and of Pruſſian troops firing by platoons. 

Two other regiments followed the example of the regiment of the 
Bevern, but being attacked by cavalry both in front and rear, all were 
broken. I mention this to introduce the obſerv ation, that out-flanking 
an enemy is in military books almoſt ſynonimous to beating him,—the 
reafon is, beeauſe he is either enfiladed, or attacked both in front and 
rear, the confuſion enſuing from which is obvious. Martinets who reſt 
ſuch importance on front ranks, will obſerve here that the rear ranks 
were in front after the command j. Why did not theſe regiments try 


I We grenadier company too muſt have been on the left. I have often, though 

not pretending to be a regular. ſoldier, but only an amateur, rob of blood, but of 
ſeience, been diverted with the fedantry of men ⁊cibo TR _ thing oy if 
5 rev erſes took place. 
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fire by platoons from the right;“ which they did for ſome 
time with the greateſt W ; — * he, as 


if they were at a review. 


But I am cd my propoſed limits, and muſt ſtop, 
recommending to thoſe whoſe curiolity extends further, 
the celebrated works of Colonel Temple Hof, General 
Lloyd “, and Tielke tranſlated by Colonel Craufurd. In 


this laſt work the reader will find a moſt entertaining diſ- 


quiſion on the poſition which a body of 10,000 Pruſſians, 


taken priſoners at Maxen during the Seven Years War, 


might have taken to avoid the diſaſter. 


| Should theſe few pages meet the eye of any military 
man, it may be Yun” that his criticiſms will be mild, 


the methods pointed out above of 1 hooks They ſeem only to 


have thought of facing about, as the enemy might happen to be. But 
of their reaſons I cannot pretend to judge, but muſt ſuppoſe that able 


officers did what was right. 


5 Many of General Lloyd's poſitions are uncommon, ſuch as that of 
forming four deep, the beſt men in the rear rank armed with a pike 


eleven or twelve feet long. Another, that in order of battle the bat- 


talions ſhould be formed not in continuity but with intervals, and be- 
hind theſe intervals cavalry in two lines. A third, that to attempt to 
protect infantry by cavalry in the flanks is abſurd, becauſe the flank of 
the cavalry itſelf is much weaker than that of the infantry. The only 


flank (ſays he) which can effectually cover the line is three or four bat- 
| talions armed with pikes, and having field pieces, viz. 10 or 12 poun- 


ders and a few howitzers ;—one would ſuppoſe that the inſurgents in 
Ueland bad read General Lloyd. 


Yy when 
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when he reflects that they contain for the moſt part the 
ideas not of the compiler, but of thoſe from whom he 
has compiled; and if he has ventured any remarks of his 
own, it is not on a preſumption that he had any know- 
ledge comparable to that of profeſſional men who have 
ſtudied tactics, but only a degree more than thoſe who 
may never have thought or read on the ſubject *. 


* I have hazarded very few ideas of my own: theſe however I will 
add; that it is not eaſy to perſuade thinking men that the method of 
wheeling backward is ever preferable to that of wheeling forward, (a 
method which with more than eighteen file, is acknowledged indeed to 
be impoſſible with any regularity,) or that the preſent mode of loading, 
however become neceſlary by giving the files leſs room than formerly, 
1s not inferior to the old, both in point of quickneſs and of conveni- 
ence. FER | 
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Voici | encore des ebauches dont Pai parlẽ. 


Was is a dreadful evil,—but though not conge- 
nial to the ſpirit of chriſtianity, is ſometimes allowed by 
it as inevitable. It has been the faſhion with the repub- 
lican French, while their hearts were full of ambition 
and blood, to inveigh with their tongues againſt the wars 
of kings the invective is partly juſt, but is it not as 
often unjuſt? the end of all wars, as of all governments, 
ſhould be to procure domeſtic happineſs to as many indi- 
viduals as poſlible,—let us take an inſtance : what war 
was exclaimed againſt as more idle or miſchievous than 
that great parent of our national debt, the war of the 


| Succeſſion ? often miſrepreſented as if its only object was 


to make a fortune for the duke of Marlborough. Yet 
who ſhall tell me the quantum of domeſtic happineſs 
which hes ariſen from preventing the inordinate power of 


Lewis XIV. or of miſery which might have proceeded 


from permitting it to grow: and who does not ſee the 
additional weight of taxes and the conſequent diminution 
of comfort, to ſay nothing of the dangers which have 
fince ariſen from not obtaining one great object of the 

Yy2 war 
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war, the prevention of a prince of the Houſe of Bourbon's 
obtaining the crown of Spain. Voltaire repreſents the 
conteſt in 1755, to have been about ſome beaver ſkins 
and a trifling fort. no; the conteſt was whether ſome 
millions of people in America ſhould be under the French 
or Engliſh dominion : was that of no import to public 
and private happineſs? and whether by being cramped 
unjuſtly in our trade, thouſands of perſons might be 
reduced to beggary, and the price of the neceſſaries or 
conveniencies of life unreaſonably augmented. to all. If 
war then be ſometimes neceſſary, and he & conſiſtent, ſome- 
times at leaſt, with chriſtianity, it is right to treat it as an 
art; and as every body muſt agree that its horrors ſhould 
be alleviated as much as poſlible, it fortunately happens 
that the more artificial it has become, the leſs murtherous 
it is found to be. 


. INFIDELS if they meant honeſtly or were ſincere, 
would they ſpeak of the Saviour of the world with diſre- 
ſpeCt ? ſuppoſe their damnable doctrines were true, what 
is there in the conduct or in the precepts of the great 
teacher that does not command love, admiration and reve- 
rence ? they cannot, they never could point out any thing; 
was it then, according to them, a piiſſima fraus for the uni- 
verſal good and happineſs of mankind ? why chen abuſe 


13 — As was beautifully ſhewn by an ingenious divine lately, i in a ber- 
man on the duties of folqiers. 
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it, but with the horrid and diabolical purpoſe of deſtroy- 
ing the happineſs of man under the inſulting name of 
Philanthrophic Philoſophy: if they abuſed only the crimes 
of nominal chriſtians and the miſuſe of the name — well! 
but when they attack the religion itſelf and its great au- 
thor, then flarteth up in his own ſhape the fiend, 


— Eo 


I ADMIRE church cathedral muſic as I admire all 


fine muſical compoſition, but ſurely it is not friendly to 


devotion; every hearer is thinking of the harmony, of 


the ſingers, of the compoſers, but does any countenance 


indicate that the heart is thinking of heaven; I have felt 


indleed its effect in a foreign cathedral, when at late eve 
on entering the vacant iſle of ſome vaſt fabric, the ſolemn 


note has been waſted to heaven from ſome retired chapel ; 


but in general there is more religious effect produced by 
the uniſon of 200 farmer's families ſinging pſalms at an 
Engliſh country church than by all the anthems _ ever 
n through vaulted roofs“. 


THE world on the infligite is prone to error; rumour, 
ſcandal, envy, malice, diffuſe a miſt around it, but give 
it time and it generally correCts itſelf; I ſhould be much 


One ill effect of improved taſte in muſic is the preventing the 
faſhionable world from joining in the pſalm; it is even ſaid there can 
be no muſic in uniſon, an no effect then be produced but by harmony? 
is none produced by a vaſt body of — ſound more hom * 2 
wage voice ? : deny i it totis viribus. „ 


inclined 
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inclined to take its opinion at the end of 30 years: if it is 


not ſet right is not this often owing to the indolence or 
filent pride of the abuſed, 


MR. WAKEFIELD laments the want of a hiſtory 
of every college. I agree with. him, but I go further; 
I wonder that in every family there is not preſerved 
ſome manuſcript record of itſelf, though to itſelf only it 
would be intereſting; for want of it, what family that 
is not noble knows any thing of its anceſtry after a cen- 


tury, except where the pride of uncivilization preſerves 


tradition in the Highlands of Seotiand or the wilds of 


Connaught. 


WIT and humour. Theſe words, after ſo many dil. 


cuſſions, are not yet clearly diſtinguiſhed ; Johnſon I think 


ſomewhere ſpeaks of Hooker as a witty writer; in the laſt 


century wit meant genius; humour is never aſcribed to 
Voltaire, nor wit to Swift, yet there is unbounded wit 
in Swift's Tale of a Tub, and the character of Huron 


Ingenu ſeems to me extremely bande! does not wit 


conſiſt in the — thought—humour depend on cha · 
| maſter? | BY 


IT; is often lamented that ſo __ in juſtice i Is done to 
4 yreat men by publiſhing their letters, &c. &c. ſurely this 
is a miſtake; when I read the works of Swift he appears 


proud, 
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proud, virulent, and auſtere; when I peruſe his journal 
to Stella, I ſee him tender, playful and affectionate, qua- 
lities I ſhould not otherwiſe have dreamt of in him. 
Gibbon in his laboured writings has to me a ſtiff, pedan- 
tic, odious dreſs, and I diſlike him ; in 15 letters he is 
the eaſy, pleaſant, amiable gentleman, and I love him; 
if others feel the like, have their memories been injured 
by theſe publications! ? 


ONE. would ſuppoſe in the time of Mr. Pope, from 
many inſtances, that the Engliſh pronunciation reſembled 
the Iriſh at preſent, e. g. when he makes * * to 
obey i in the Rape of the Lock. 

RECEIPT to adds a eric. Condemn every thing 
that is written but never be expoſed to cenſure by writ- 
ing any thing yourſelf; read all the reviews, gentle- 

men's magazines, &c. be expert in ſtealing their criti- 
ciſms on thoſe who do not read them—you need not look 
at the books reviewed; learn the hiſtory of printers; read 

Voet's catalogue; learn the beſt and rareſt editions of 

each author; never heed to read his works, and ten to one 
you paſs not only for a critic, but for a very learned man. 


THE vulgar deſpiſe the uſe of Logic and boys think 
it jargon, yet I never knew a man capable of arguing 
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who had not been duds in it; he does not know or 
feel when he is confuted 9. 


WHAT man of ſenſe would grow warm in argument 
in private company: the ſubject is ſuppoſed the ſame, 
yet is ever varying—the middle term perpetually ſhiſting ; ; 
hence the uſc of parliamentary forms. 


WHY is every man ſo anxious to ſhew his courage? 
does it not betray ſome lurking doubt of it? perfect cou- 
rage would wait till the danger came to it. 


THE ſoldier ſays he is perfectly void of fear and quite 
cool ; why then do ſo few balls hit in action, ſo many 
when he fires at a target ? 


THE common people throughout Europe are too 
fond for looking for an impoſſible equality; the higher 
too proud or too indolent to converſe with the peaſant, 
ridiculouſly ſuppoſe that he does not think or reaſon 
they under-rate both his underſtanding and information 
from a groſs want of experience, and they are too apt to 
deny him that portion of the fruits of the ground and of 
his labours, which political oeconomy has pronounced 
neceſſary to his comfort and content. England has been 
the freeſt from theſe errors, and therefore the happieſt 
country in the world. 


* Crouſaz taught me to think in a manner of which 1 before had x no 
idea, GIBBON, | 
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MALHEUREUSEMENT*. 


MarmonTEL has a tale entitled Heureuſement ; 


my. adventures may entitle me, Mr. F———, to in- 
ſcribe therr recital with the epithet of Malheureuſement. 
You muſt know, Sir, that for a conſiderable time paſt I 


have entertained a very ſincere and honourable paſſion 


for a young lady to whom I wiſhed to pay my addreſſes : 
as I have no doubt that you are not one of thoſe philoſo- 
phers mentioned by Fielding, who deny the exiſtence of 


love, or confound it with a certain regard which a 


hungry man has for a piece of roaſt beef, or a delicate 
loin of veal , you will be ready to acknowledge that 
this paſſion is not one of the leaſt tormenting of the 
mental kind when baffled in its object, or tantalized in 
its purſuit. The firſt opportunity which appeared to me 
to be favourable to the expreſſion of my feelings was at 
a ball; I had the good fortune to be the lady's partner 
in one ſet, but I have the n of being a very 


* This and the two following triiles were originally intended for a 
periodical paper called“ The Flapper.” 
See Tom _ 
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modeſt man, and the worſt in the world at what is uſually 
termed ſmall chat; the ſerious intention I had conceived 
naturally gave my deportment an air of gravity, and 
gravity at a ball approaches to ſtupidity; after many 
hum's and ha's and inſtances of abſurd abſence, I at 
length ventured to ſay that I had ſomething ſerious to 
mention to her; 4 oh! pray what is it, moſt grave Sir?” 
was the anſwer, „J long to hear it, it muſt ſurely be 
ſomething very important by that phiz.” Difconcerted 
and abaſhed I was unable to reply, and before I could 
recover myſelf was called to turn the lady dancing down, 
and loſt my partner in the vortex of the dance; on arriv- 
ing at the top. however, a momentary pauſe reeurred, 
when ſhe again in the moſt hudicroug manner « begged 
to know what the great fecret was which I wiſhed to 
entruſt to her,” obſerving at the ſame time “ that ſhe 
was the worſt keeper of a ſecret in the world.” my 
ſpirits were now too much overcome to bring forward 
my pretenſions with any degree of energy; I crawled 
down the dance, declaring that I would tell her ſome 
other time, and was very ſoon deprived of further oppor- 
tunity of converſation by her being engaged to another 
partner. — | 


The next morning I called at her father's houſe 
to enquire of her health, and found her mounting her 
| | palfrey 


lfrey 
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palfrey to take a ride; I begged leave to accompany her, 


which was readily granted: one or two beaus were of 
the patty, but I contrived to engage her in a tete-a-tete, 


and by way of preface began to talk of a new novel 


which well delineated the miſery of an uncertain lover, 
and from thence going into general obſervations” on the 
ſubjeQ was coming to particulars in a manner which 
appeared to me raſtly delicate, pretty, elegant and polite, 
when with a ſtroke to her nag the lady obſerved, « well 
Mr. I preteſt you are grown the ſtupideſt man 
alive; why you were bid enough laſt night, and now 


you are grown quite a proſer,.—I really believe you are in 


love yourſelf !” and fo ſaying ſhe gave ſpeed to her horſe, 
and joined the two chattering beaus in an inſtant; 


My next attempt promiſed to be mote ſucceſsful. 1 
found her alone arid in a grave mode, and had not I pre- 
faced my intended motion with too long à preamble, 
might have entertained hopes from the attention I hag 
apparently gained, that the picture I was beginning to 


draw of true affection and real ſuffering had caught her 


imagination, when before my prefatory ſpeech was finiſh- 
6d, Malheureuſement in ruſhed a milliner with a new cap, | 


and all the viſion vaniſhed from her head *; in an inſtant 


every hope was blaſted, —ſhe flew with eagerneſs to the 


© Pope. 
2 2 2 faſhionable 
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faſhionable toy, and the colour of a ribbon totally eclipſed 
all the colourings in which my eloquence was attempting to 
dreſs the ſincereſt of paſſions. I bad adieu choaked with 
chagrin, and my exit ſeemed to be ſcarcely obſerved or 
known in the flurry which attended the entree of the 


marchand: des modes. 


| Baffled in all my paſt ſchemes, I thought the occaſion 
of an early morning walk which ſhe ſometimes took in 
the neighbouring ſquare while ſleep ſtill poſſeſſed the maſs 
of the faſhionable world, particularly happy; in vain—my 
ill fortune ſtill betided me; a young nobleman who had 
been up all night at a party, and was tempted by the 
beauty of the morning to walk home, accoſted us in the 
very firſt outſet, and his recital of the pleaſures of the 
agreeable party in which he had participated and of the 
company he had ſeen, baniſhed all my hopes. And thus, 
Mr. Flapper, the flutter of a beau, and the prattle of a 
milliner, daſhed into air the efforts of the trueſt of Lovers. 


Tired of theſe vain attempts, I reſolved to remain ſilent 
and try whether the deep drawn ſigh and ſorrowful coun- 
tenance might arreſt her attention, and force her pity; 
alas! the only conſequence was, her expreſſing a ludi- 
crous apprehenſion that I had a pain in the cheſt, 
or was about to have the aſthma, and recommending to 


me 
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me an apothecary in the neighbourhood who attended her 


good aunt, together with an aſſurance that if I applied to 
that good old lady, ſhe would doubtleſs give me ſome of 
theſe cordial drops which had done her ſo much good. 

Finding myſelf laughed at, and that the breath of love 
would neyer waft me to the defired haven upon this tack, 
I recovered from my ſpleen, aſſumed a face of gaiety, 
and told her with a bold and careleſs air that ſhe had 
omitted to conjecture one cauſe of my complaint, viz, 
that I was in love—and that with her. The declaration 
was received with equal gaiety and treated as a joke, till 


upon my becoming importunate—ſwearing that I was in 


earneſt and ſeizing her hand, ſhe aſſumed a ſerious look, 
and telling me that when I wiſhed to divert myſelf ſhe beg- 
ged me to chuſe ſome other ſubject, ſuddenly left the room 
with every appearance of being offended at my freedom. 


What ſhall I do Mr. Flapper ? is it not cruel to be thus 


| baffled by a mad girl, who I believe in truth underſtands 


me, and I fancy has no real averſion to my paſhon ? 


Heureuſement, T have thought of writing to you, and if 
you cannot give me any advice, at leaſt the old chance of 
her peruſing your agreeable publication may excite ſome 
compaſhon in her, and prevent my perpetually graſping a 


cloud, while I am purſuing a goddeſs. 


FALSE 
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You have doubtleſs, Mr. F. peruſed and pitied the 
annoyance which Mr. Humphraville is deſcribed in 
your kindred work * to have ſuffered in the ſociety of the 
Blubbers; it reminds me of ſome circumſtances which 
I muſt recount to you that happened to an unlucky friend 
of mine, whoſe miſtaken ambition led him to be a can- 
didate at a popular election: in the courſe of his canvaſs 
he begged me to accompany him to the houſe of a coun- 
try gentleman who had no ſmall intereſt in the borough z 
my friend, though well uſed to the attentions of a court, 
was very little accuſtomed to that accommodation which 
is required from a popular candidate in the country to 
thoſe whoſe ſupport he ſollicits. On our firſt introduction 
our hoſpitable elector inſiſted on his ſtaying to dinner, 
a requeſt which he ſaw it would be dangerous to tefuſe, 
though it would take up all the reft of the day which he 
had intended to devote to his canvaſs, propoſing, if poſſible, 

* The Mirror. 
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to leave the town on the following evening: the convie- 


tion that this muſt occaſion the delay of another day 


on a buſineſs very unnatural to him and make the re- 


mainder of the preſent very tedious, gave him a little 
| Peeviſh tendency which he was not able to conceal, nor 


could he recover himſelf to pay thoſe immediate atten- 


tions which were expected by the ladies, one of whom 


he overheard whiſper, that their new. candidate was not 


as agreeable as his rival, who as he found had juſt depart- 


ed; this compleated his diſcontent, which was not much 
abated by the maſter of the manſion defiring him to be 
perfectly at eaſe in his houſe, which, as my courtly friend 
had never in his liſe thought of being "otherwiſe, I ob- 
ſerved made him ftart, and rendered him _— {tiff 


during the remainder of the viſit. 


Tiki was now brought in, and his plate having been 
loaded with three layers of fiſh well plaſtered with butter, 
a concomitant to which he had a particular diſlike, he fet 
himſelf to remove the edifice as well as he could, in 
order to arrive at a little bit of plain mutton on which 
his eye had fixed; no ſooner however had he wrought 
this change, than the whole company united in one 
genera! declaration that he did not eat a bit, and ordered 


| his plate to be taken away that he might be helped to a 


piece of a deteſtable pye, which being made by one of 
Ee > the 
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| the young ladies, he was forced to ſwallow with many 
Praiſes, and to impute certain wry faces which he made 
to a temporary tooth-ach. But though he thus got a 
_ redundancy of every thing he did not want, in certain 
other reſpeCts his fare was as extravagantly defeCtive, viz. 
in getting any thing he did want; in vain did he aſk ten 


times for beer or water, whatever was defired every ſer- 
yant ran at once, (though one would have been ſufficient) 


to an awkward fellow who acted the butler at the ſide- 


board; but none came back, becauſe before their arrival 
ſome new call diſtracted their attention and confounded 


their demands, too much to permit the puzzled guard of 


the buffett to comply with any of them. 


_ Having at length, to ſatisfy the company, eat three 


times as much as ever he had done before, he con- 
cluded with the mortification of being told that he had 
poſitively eat nothing, —but it was no wonder, for he 
had not been accuſtomed to ſuch homely fare ; this forced 
from him a long encomium on the dinner, whoſe defects 


his landlord told him ſhould be amply ſupplied by the 


revolution of the bottle afterwards, a declaration which 


filled the gueſt, who abhorred drinking, with the utmoſt 


terror and diſmay. Though ] pitied my friend, I could 


not help feeling a mixture of amuſement at his diſtreſs, 


and was with difficulty ſtifling a ſmile, when a violent 
n | blow 
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blow in the head perfectly recovered me from this per- 
plexity and much inclined myſelf to a contrary paſſion; 
this blow was received from an awkward ſervant in taking 
away a diſh, whoſe powdered arm reported the injuries 
done to my pulvilio, but who did not by any eonfuſion 
expreſs his concern for my danger of receiving the con- 


' tents of the diſh he bore, inaſmuch as he ſeemed to think 


it a common incident ariſing from a breach of duty in- 
cumbent on every man to bow and dodge at his approach, 


The cloth was now removed and the bottle went mer- | 
rily round, in whoſe circuit my friend was not neglected, 
his glaſs being conſtantly a bumper without any trouble 
on his part, becauſe he never turnegꝗ his head or opened 
his mouth to ſpeak, without his kind neighbours always 
doing that kind office for him; he endeayoured however, 
though much in the delightful ſituation of the patient 
who is ſwallowing large draughts of medicine, to enter 
into converſation 3 and though at firſt he expoſed himſelf 


moſt. egregiouſly by {ome poſitions he ventured to ad- 


vance in the ſciences of horſe-racing and hunting, and 
had thereby excited no ſmall ſuſpicion that his boaſted 


parhamentary talents and knowledge had been moſt won 
derfully exaggerated, and that he was in fact an ignora- 
mus; yet he was beginning to recover himſelf and his 
reputation in à debate upon the game laws with his next 


3A neighbour, 
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neighbour,” when his adverſary taking common pur cauſe | 
of vicinage of the back of his chair, after rocking him 
backwards and forwards: for a conſiderable time in the 
viciſſitudes of the argument, at length by ſuperior weight 
of body literally wheeled round the chair and overſet him. 
My friend in conſternation contrived in the confuſion of 
apologies to ſteal off to the ladies, where neither his van- 
quiſhed ſpirits nor his converſation were likely to recom- 
mend him, and after ſpending à tedious evening at cards 
and being tireſome to others, in his turn retired to reſt. 


In his chamber he at laſt hoped for repoſe though 
he heard the bottle ftill circulating, but was ſoon 
diſappointed by the entrance of the eldeſt ſon of the 
family who prevented him from going to bed by aſking 
during two hours if he wanted any thing, and enumerat- 
ing all the things in the houſe for which he had no occa- 
ſion; but the only favor he requeſted of being delivered 
from a fire in the room which made it a hot bath, he 
could by no means obtain from the hoft's great regard to 
his health : at length he was delivered to repoſe, fave a 
further hour which * n Hrs himſelf, in ns 
at his fate. e FEE TED 


The next morning I rouſed him at an early hour to 
[95 a . walk, we ſallied forth * with the 
Ew > E freſhneſs 
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freſhneſs of the air and enjoying the beauty of the demeſne 
which was really delightful; we particularly congratu- 
lated each other on having at laſt efcaped from the falſe 
afſiduities of the family which really meant to be ſo kind 
to us, not without ſome regret at being forced to be un- 
grateful for their miſtaken attentions, when at a turn in 
the ſhrubbery we encountered the maſter of the manſion 
Half dreſſed and ſcarce awake; we ſtood aghaſt, but were 
ſoon informed of the meaning of the apparition by an 
exclamation, © What! gentlemen, to uſe me ſo ill, to 
ſteal out of bed without my kn8wledge and not let me 
have the ſatisfaction of ſhewing you the beauties of the 
place, but my ſervant informed me of it, and though 
' heartily fatigued with yeſterday's bout I roſe immediate- 
ly.” My friend's chagrin was now compleat—but there 
was no help; demittit auriculat, ut inique mentis afellus, 
and he ſubmitted to his fate 1 he rejoiced at the arrival 
of breakfaſt, and the inſtant W En we 
mounted a cheval and-rode away. 


| M friend's Aiſtreſſes 1 ket been fanciful—they 

may have been faſtidious ; perhaps we ought all to guard 

againſt ſuch delicate ſenſations of them, but who has not 
met them in greater or leſs degree ? 


by | 1 THE 
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A T the entrance MF. F. to the learned profeſſion to 
which I have the honour'to belong, 1 experienced ſuch 
multiplied errors, that I think it an act of kindneſs to 
point them out to beginners, who very probably may be 
in danger of falling into the ſame. In all my preceding 
ſtudies, as reaſon naturally dictates, I had found the aid 
of ſome tutor, lecturer or inſtructor to guide my ſteps, 
and direct my courſe of reading; on going to the temple, 
which I ſuppoſed was to look for ſuch aids, finding no 
perſon profeſſing or appointed to give them, and no mental 
food whatever afforded me by thoſe learned ſeminaries, 

the Inns of Court, though they obliged me to receive that 
| * have already obſerved that I can — ſuppoſe any reader lo 
filly as to make it neceſſary to tell him, that though the firſt perſon is 
uſed to enliven a narrative, it does not follow that it relates to any 


particular perſon or perſons, or events which this trifle and the two 
N 8 poſitively do not. 


of 
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of a corporeal kind, I ſat down like moſt of my brethren 
to read at random, and from its great reputation naturally 
took up Coke upon Littleton. Having made myſelf 
vaſtly well acquainted with the doctrines of villenage, 
warranty and attornment, I next had recourſe to that ele- 
gant Precis of the law written by Mr. Juſtice Blackſtone, 


co get a general view of the ſubject, and was foon informed 


to'my great ſurprize, that I had been learning with much 
labour not what was law, but what was not, i. e. what 


Was law 200 years ago, but long ſince altered : if one of 
the good benchers, ſaid I, who ſometimes ſends me a 
-glaſs of better port from his table, had ſent a little advice 
along with it, it might have ſaved me all this trouble. 


Well, there was no remedy,—I read and read on, re- 


ports ancient and modern, caſes, opinions, treatiſes, com- 
mentaries, all without order or method, but was particu- 
larly delighted with ſome modern eſſays on the ſubtle 
branches of contingent remainders and ſpringing uſes, 
on which 1 became very learned, —a learning which by 
the by, I never ſince OY to find of any uſe 
e EL | 


Well „Sir, ads debate the Courts, (where,I 


did not underſtand three words that were faid, except on 
queſtions of fact,) having given much time to ſtudy, 
and much more to the amuſements of London, I was * 


admitted 
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admitted to the Bar, and became a complete Juriſconſutt, 
wigged and gowned, jur. and cg. I now dreamt of 
| nothing but filling my coffers and diſplaying my learning, 
and expected every day to be called to argue ſome curious 
point on my favourite ſubje&t—contingent remainders: 
many days of the term however elapſed to my no ſmall 
ſurprize and mortification, without my receiving any 
thing but congratulations, when a kind attorney who 
knew my connections gave into my hands a large brief 
with a guinea fee marked upon it, and entitled, « a cauſe 
to be heard on ſequeſtration * though ſurprized at the 
ſmallneſs of the fee, I was afraid to complain and there- 
fore went heartily to work to read a long pleading, &c. 


contained in the brief, and being fully maſter of the caſe, 


entered the Court prepared to make a long ſpeech, when 
the attorney pulled me by the ſleeve and told me I had 
only to ſay, „I pray your Lordſhips' decree.” Not 
having found any thing about ſequeſtrations in Lord 
Coke, Juſtice Forteſcue, or Mr. Fearne, I really did not 
know the form or nature of this proceeding and bluſhed 
at my ignorance, when I was called out to go and levy 
a fine in the Court of Common Pleas; I begged time, in 


| Caſe there was any nicety in it, that I might run home 


to conſult Mr. Cruiſe's learned work upon the ſubject, 
when the agent with a ſtare told me that I had only to 
| hand over a parchment and ſay « money for the king.” 


I now 
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I now apprehended that my friends among the attorneys 
would conceive me a complete ignoramus, notwithſtande. 


85 ing all my knowledge on remainders and knight's ſervice, 


us and again ſilently curſed tlioſe wicked benchers who had 
8: not communicated to me theſe important ſecrets. Whe⸗ 


ther it was owing to theſe things or not J cannot tell, 
** but the profits of my firſt term amounted exactly to two 


ho guineas, which preciſely paid for that badge of wiſdom, 
ef my lawyer's wig; the vacation however made compenſa- 
uſe tion, as during it I received inſtructions to draw a deed, 
the es. 


prepare an anſwer, and form a ſpecial plea with conſide- 

re- rable fees; but Mr. F. how often did I wiſh the fees back 
again when I -undertook the work, —every one of theſe 
taſks was preciſely. what I was totally unacquainted with. 

Why! exclaimed I a thouſand times, when I know ſo a 
much do they never give me ſomething to do with which | 
I am acquainted ? and how comes it that by no poſlible 
chance they give me any work but that of which I know 
leaſt ? why did they not in theſe Inns of Court teach me 

_ conveyancing and pleading, or at leaſt why did they not 
tell me that theſe would be the branches of. the ſcience 
firſt wanted, and not thoſe laborious and comparatively 
uſeleſs' ſubjects upon which I was employed? Well, 
Sir, I laboured through them, and by amazing induſtry 
committed no material error, though I was heartily glad 


when the approach of circuit promiſed me relaxation, 
ts exerciſe 
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exerciſc, and probably opportunities of diſtinguiſhing 
myſelf, without ſtudy, upon mere queſtions of fact. 


The firſt cauſe in which I was employed was on a dif. 


pute relative to a ſeveral fiſhery ; I made myſelf acquaint- 
ed with all the diſtinctions of common, of piſcary, &e. &e. 
I was perfect in the doctrine of preſcriptions=points of 
law aroſe I was impatient to ſpeax -I mentioned to my 
ſeniors on the ſame ſide the points I had in contemplation ; 
the indifference or rather contempt with which they re- 


ceived them abaſhed me and made me doubt their force; 


I however attempted to put them forward, but as three 
or four were coming forward at the ſame time I was not 
heard; at length having met the judge's eye, with a wiſh 

to favour my youth he called on me to ſpeak, when a per- 


ſon next me ſaid, © now my boy, ſtirmiſb, let us ſee what you é 


can do ;” I however was going to begin when a gentleman 
from the other fide, cc what ! you are going to fiſh in troubled 
avaters ;” another ſuppoſed I would bring my j/þ to a fine 
market, and a third wondered what would be the ner profits 
of my labours: an old fly and learned gentleman who fat 
near, "on my ſtriking the table in the vehemence of argu · 
ment obſerved, that I was a very forciþle ſpeaker, and 
would certainly make a noiſe in the world; while ano- 
ther of the ſame caſt obſerving the inattention to dreſs, 

and length of nails which attention to my buſineſs had 
By occaſioned, 


LO 
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occaſioned, obſerved, « that I was ſimplex munditiis, and 
certainly did not want a cla (eclat.) By this time my 


confuſion was compleat; I made a very abſurd ſpeech, 
contradicted myſelf, and advanced many things in my 
perturbation that were not founded in law, which on a 
moments cool reflection, I ſhould have corrected; and 


my. obligation to the Court was great when, though it 


paid me no compliment, it took care by an ingenious 


explanation of my errors, to give my words a clear mean- 


ing which I had not expreſſed. 


Now, Mr. F. my idea of public ſpeaking in Court 


had been this, that filence was univerſally to prevail, — 
that one only was to ſpeak at a time,—that I was to be 
generally attended to, and had nothing to contend with 
but the common apprehenſion which a young ſpeaker has 


of a public audience; I had no idea that the ſpecies of 
wit which Smollett has ſo well deſcribed on board a ten- 
der , was ever introduced into a court of juſtice; I do 
not want to debar the profeſſion of its legal and accuſ- 
omed jokes, but ſurely young Leguleii ſhould have notice 


& This ſpecies of wit is well painted by Fielding through the mouth 
of Partridge deſcribing the ſuit againſt him for the treſpaſs of his pig; 
Lord! Sir, you would have thought 1 was the greateſt hog merchant 


in England; and then the lawyer ſaid, © J had brought my hogs to a 


fine market, &c. &c.” 
+ See R. Random, | | ; 1 
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of the faſhion, that they may prepare themſelves in Joe 


— as well as in Coke Littleton. 


My ill luck in this effay determined me upon the next 
occaſion that offered to be very brief, and to conſolidate 
my arguments into the ſmalleſt compaſs, which had ſo 
much weight as actually to carry the cauſe in my chent's 
favour by the force of two ſentences, after another gen- 
tleman who preceded me had ſpoke long and loudly for 
two hours without hitting on the point of the caſe. I 
had the mortification however (when going out) to over- 
hear my client earneſtly commending the council who 
had laboured and toiled with ſuch bodily efforts in his 


cauſe, and ſaying that « he never would employ me 


again who had ſcarce ſaid five words in his favour.” 


T returned in chagrin to the bar meſs, expecting to 
retrieve my fame by the aid of convivial talents. I was 
pretty well verſed in the claſſics, perfectly well acquainted 
with the modern poets and dramatic writers, a good hiſ- 
| torian, with ſome ſmattering of taſte for painting and 


the fine arts; I thought it probable that ſome of theſe 


might be the topics of converſation, but ſoon perceived 
that che moment I ſtarted any one of them, every perſon 
by his wink to his neighbour intimated his opinion that 
I was a downright quiz; and by the ironical flattery of 


one 
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one, and the coarſe jeſt of another, I ſoon diſcovered 


that I was a complete butt. In ſhort, Mr. F. except a 


looſe ſong or a jeſt of ribaldry, I found nothing elſe 
went down with the wine; and it reminded me of the 


account given of Falſtaff, « he is for a ſong, or a tale of. 


b, or he ſleeps.” I ſhould have been contented 
however with ſilence, if I had not by inceſſant and coarſe 


raillery of the maſt perſonal nature been at laſt driven 
into quarrels, and found to my great ſurpriſe that a man's 
courage was as much tried of courſe on his entry into 
legal as to a military meſs; yet I do not believe Lord 
Coke ever dreamt that this was a preliminary to legal 
advancement. ? 


On my return to town the next term, I became ac» 


 quainted with an order of barriſters of ſuperior ſtanding, 


whoſe converſation was rational and inſtructive in the 
higheſt degree; I had the pleaſure of frequently dining 
with ſome of the judges, from whoſe ſociety I derived 
honor, entertainment and knowledge, and who were men 
of the moſt ſuperior worth and learning, —but here again 
I fell into an error; countenanced by perſons of ſuch 


rank and character, I flattered myſelf that under their 


auſpices I ſhould rapidly advance to conſiderable buſineſs; 
I ſoon found that in that reſpect it was not of the leaſt 
yſe, and that the countenance of an attorney in full 
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practice was better than that of all the judges of the 


land. 


How to get the countenance of ſuch attorneys was 
the queſtion ? when an experienced friend of mine ſaid 
to me, « look at your neighbours | how do they get on? 
do not you ſee that they keep open houſe and enter- 


tain all their friends, that is the way to get buſineſs; 


as you eat your way to the bar, you muſt drink it into 


practice ! it is here as it was at Rome, it is the lawyers 


policy ſtill, 


Vivere cum ſtrepitu . facie cenſus.“ 


I took his advice, I kept almoſt an open table. but as 1 


was inviting gentlemen promiſcuouſſy and without ſelec- 


tion, the company was dull, myfelf awkward, and the 
whole thing diſguſting both them and me; at the end of 


twelve months I found an empty purſe, an 0 head, 


and ſome ſmall tendency to the gout. 


I ſhould tire you, Sir, if I were to recount half the 
ridiculous miſtakes into which I fell; at length I ended 
juſt where I ought to have begun; I took no trouble 
except to improve myſelf in the profeſſion; I invited no 
agent but as I would any other gentleman, becauſe he was 


my 


* 
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my friend, and becauſe he was an agreeable companion, 
and 1 found in that profeſſion abundance of men of 


worth, honor and politeneſs, whoſe ſociety did credit to 


thoſe who partook of it; I found that the circuit joke 
was wiſer than the eritical or political converſation which 


in ſuch mixed and large companies muſt degenerate into 
dullneſs, riſe to warmth, or curdle intq acerbity; I 
learnt to bear with good humour, and to retort with the 
ſame; and I ſoon found myſelf happy among my compa- 


nions, reſpeCted in my profeſſion, and poſſeſſed of ſuch a a 


competency of buſineſs as fully ſatisfied my wiſhes, 
— n IVI 
THUCYDIDES faid the magnificence - of Athens 


would be-plain to poſterity, the importance of Sparta 


would never be known by its ruins: He has propheſied 


right. Modern cities, grand as they now appear, would 


be ſomething like Sparta. If London was ruined, what 


- grandeur would remain at the end of 1700 years? The 
moderns are great in the arts, but they form no ſuch 
works of grandeur as the Coloſſus, or of vaſtneſs as the 
Pyramids. The ancients appear giants to us. Poſterity 
will hear of our gigantic works too, but they will ſee 

them not. 
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SIMILAR will be the fate of our orators, poſterity 
will know, that Mr. Pultney and Lord Chatham, Mr.. 
Fox and Mr. Pitt were great and powerful ſpeakers, but 
their fame in that reſpect will be like that of Cæſar and 


Craſſus and Hortenſius, without any ſample to illuſ. 


trate it. Mr. Burke alone has taken care to ſend down 


his eloquence living to future generations, what pity chat 
others have not done ſo. 


ORATORS mould be tranflated by orators, who can 
transfuſe the ſpirit of eloquence, that hath not been ac- 
cuſtomed to public ſpeaking ? 


BY what whimſy is it, that all England has agreed 
in common converſation to pronounce certain words 
wrong, as ſenator, orator, inſtead of ſenator, orator ; ſq 
we read arma virumque cano, inſtead of cano, 


The many phraſes in Latin which look like Anglicſms 


are ſo many traps to catch ignorant ſchoolmaſters. What 
a chance a boy would run of being flogged who tranſ- 


lated—it is ridiculous to attend to ſubjects not in our 
power, and to ſay nothing to thoſe which we have, ridiculum 
eft, ad ea que habemus nil dicere, or this is called the times, 


ſeculum vocatur. Yet one is a ſentence of Cicero, the 
other of Tacitus. | 
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IT O know the limits of bodily as well as ef mental 
powers, is very difficult; but will any one believe Davila aſ- 
ſerting that the Duke of Guiſe covered with heavy armour, 


could ſwim a contrario d acqua in rapidiſſimo fiume. 


WHAT a reproach to conſider, that the chief cauſe of 
our reſpect for the Chineſe wiſdom is, that it will not 
ſuffer us among them, 


It 1s very odd that the French have no preciſe word to 
expreſs wit, humour, or comfort. At the latter I am not 
much ſurpriſed. 


THE Linnean ſyſtem J have no doubt is the beſt and 


moſt ſcientific, but ſurely not the pleaſanteſt. It brings 


ſtrange compariſons together, e. g. it makes apples and 


pears to be of the ſame ſpecies; ſurely one by more oſten- 


ſible appearances is much more agreeable “. 


For more of theſe ſeattered thoughts ſee the Notes at the end. 


NUGEA 
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„ NUGAZz POETICA. 


1 concludere verſum, 
Dixe 


WRITTEN SOON AFTER A GREAT DOMESTIC Loss. 


W HEN gladſome hope, with livelieſt ray, 
The opening dawn of life illum'd, 
The world juſt burſting into day, 


Enchanting beauteous forms aſſumed. 


Then with what gay, enraptur'd view, 
Appear'd this newfound bliſsful home, 
While fancies wildeſt pencil drew, 
The joys and pleaſures yet to come. 


No dreams of other worlds, that glow 
In holy minds, ſurpaſs'd the ſcene, 
Alaſs too yourig was I to know, 

The viſion only dwelt within. 


The joys are o'er—the piCture's gone, 
Like ſhining tranſient clouds, *tis fled. D 
By tears effac'd, in hope diſſolwd, 

And all its magic colouring dead. 


* It is not given to two men in a century to be e ports,—to make 


The 


verky 1 is not difficult, 


Fae ſatis, © 35 Hon. 
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Ah! falſe the colours fancy feigns, 
One radiant light alone was true. 

Sweet gleam of bliſs ! what now remains % | 
To mourn and love the paſt and you. 


10 


F A N. G F. 
on THE SAME OCCASION. 


F ROM dime to lime *, 18 fon to ſun 
The troubled ſpirit flies from care, | 
And Fancy whiſpers, pointing on 
To other regions, 'tis not there. 


Perfidious power, the foe thou knows 
Moves as I move, and dwells within, 
Nay to thyſelf its vigour owes, 
Sen ſhelter'd by thy faithleſs wing. 


The ſmile that glows on beauty $ 8 
The ray that gilds the orient morn, 
And love and nature thro thee ſpeak _ 
A promis d aid to ſouls forlorn. 


| | , Written in the Highlands of Scotland, 1793. 
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Full 


356  POEMATIA. 


Full oft P've try'd, full oft deceiv'd 

Thy handmaid memory broke the charm, 
The magic web at once unweav'd, 

And wither'd health's reviving arm. 


Again fond hope the viſion forms 
In airy colours gay and fair, 
With all its former fervour warms 
The breaſt long child with cold deſpair. 


Ah ! Tyrant ceaſe thy power to prove 
By varied torments every hour, 

Paint not the long loſt ſweets of love, 
The Roſeat wreath, the nuptial bower. 


Fate wildly tore the nuptial wreath, 
And death was hidden in the bower, 
A bed of ſmiling flowers beneath 
Lay lurking the deſtructive power. 


Paint me no more the ſweets of love, 
But tell of friendſhip's healing balm, 
With ſoothing friendſhip care remove, 
And wild afflitions tumults calm. 


"I'S -- 
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FORT U N E. 


An | Fortune thou fickle, thou whimſical power, 
Whoſe pleaſure is mortals to gull, 

On the field that's too ripe to come down in a ſhower, 
And oferburthen the coffer that's full. 


When youth and when ſpirits repleniſh'd each vein, 
And life and its pleaſures were young, 

Thy joy was its vigour and heat to reſtrain, 
And flacken the bow that was ſtrung. 


And now when its nerve is unbended by time, 
And its compaſs and aim is confin'd, 

You give all the bounty denied in its prime, 

And affectedly vow to be kind, 


Yes, Fortune, too late are thy favours beſtow d, 
And the priſoner let out of his cage, 
The wings that waft youth will be only a load 
On the ſpiritleſs progreſs of age. | 
„ THE 


xo . 


( 398) 


SENSITIVE PLANT. 


STRANGE plant that to life are fo nearly allied, 
And ſeem almoſt a ſoul to poſſeſs, 

If likeneſs to female reſerve be your pride, 
I wiſh in ſome things it were leſs. 


To ſhrink from the freedom which 815 due bounds 
Is the mark of a delicate mind, 

And the ſtroke of unkindneſs moſt cruelly wounds 
That heart which was s gentle and kind. 


But ſurely it favours too much of the you 
To fly at the flighteſt alarm, | 

If the ſtroke had been rough, or the touch had been rude 
You might plead * of * 


And then to recover ſo ſoon from your pet, 
And with leaves freſh expanded remain, | 
Admits a ſimilitude to the coquet, 
As if to ſay touch me again. 1 
n ä To 


POEMATIA, 339 


To ſhut * when the flies on your boſom repos'd, 
Is an art too with cruelty fraught, 

'Thus the heart of the fair is to pity oft clos'd, 
The moment the lover 1s caught. 


— — . — : — 


AH! MEMORY THOU FOND DECEIVER. +> 


 TRANSLATED—BUT WITHOUT METRE. | "= 


BLANDA n 3 perfida comes 
Semper ſollicita, ſemper vana 
Acta nunquam non gaudia reviſens, 


Angenſque pectora viſu, 


Hominum inſtar deprimens depreſſos 
Miſeros torques etiam ſubridens, P 
Bonis te ſemper alus exutus, . | | 

Aſpicir hoſtem. 2 | =. 


* The Dionœa Muſcipula is a ſpecies of the Senſitive Plant, 
ö + Ah! memory thou fond deceiver, 
Still importunate and vain, 
To former joys recurring ever, 
And turning all the paſt to pain. 


Thou, like the world, the oppreſt oppreſling, | 
Thy ſmiles increaſe-the wretches woe, - 
And he who wants each other bleſſing, 
In thee is ſure to find a ſoe. | 
- GoLpSMITH.« 


L V AM ANA 


* 


1792. 


 CAMPANA ACADEMIA DEMISSA, TURRI 


—_— ONUS JAM RECUSANTE, 


Numdci A Auroræ, pueris timenda, 


Mane Campana ſtudiis juvamen. EE 
Unde muteſcis, hebetumque cedis 


Corpora ſomno, 


Tu pios votis ſuperos rogare - 

Sæpe ſuadebas, inimica tardis, 

Tu parum cautos juvenes monere 
Voce ſolebas, 


Corda (te quantum reſonante) vidi 
Et metus et ſpes lacerare, quando 
Turma nigreſcens oneravit aulæ 


Turbine portam. 


Præmia 


POEMATHIA. 


Præmia ſpondens bene præparatis, 
Poenis * exterrens ſtupidos pigroſque, 
Territis caſus recinens futuros 


Pythia viſa es. 


Te (ſed aſpexi) velut excitante 
Fana muſarum peragrare bella, 
Quo die præſes alienus, oh Di! 


Inut aulas. 


Non Tom ad Oxon. fic reſonus potenſve, 
Semper Aldrichi celeber poeſi: 

Non apud Cantab. fimilis metalli 

| Lingua clamat. 


Rurſus exſurges, rediens videbis 
Alteram ſortem ſeriem novamque, 


Ibit ad cælos ſonitu canoro 


Alma triumphans. 


* Defendit Seneca. 


( 392 ) 


IN AMERICAM. 


| An mihi præteritos animus dum reſpicit annos, 


Saltuſque Americæ ruraque ſæpe refert, 
Quo deſiderio, veteri revocantur amore 
Littora heu juveni quam peramata mihi: 
Tunc rident ſylvæ, frondeſcunt gramine campi, 
Neſcio quo inſolito Phœbus et ore nitet. 
Omnia perpetuis variantur floribus arva, a 
Hæret amor cæli pectore, | lauſque ſoli; 
Dulce equidem cælum, nec laudes reſpuit arvum, 
Haud ita dulce tamen, fallere poſſit amor; 
Decipit ætas verna, et pulchra recentis imago 
Vitæ tunc puero vix oriente die. . 


ADDITIONAL, 


6 XA 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


I HAVE omitted to ſpeak of the Legiſlative Aſſemblies of America. 


They had a degree of virtue which older countries would not believe; 
to ſerve in them (as of old with us) was rather a burthen than an object; 
it could not be told by anticipation how a queſtion would be carried, or 
how a man would vote; nor were men aſked ſeriouſly to ballot for a 
committee, when the liſt of the perſons that would be choſen had 
already been handed about; if ſuch had been the caſe thew would | 
have ſtared at the man who inſiſted that no conſtitutional correction 
was neceſſary or poſſible; or who argued that if wicked and ſhocking 
men made uſe of ſuch abuſes as pretext for revolution, therefore good 
men were wrong to look for quiet and conſtitutional amendment. They 
would not have believed the man who ſaid that an independent legiſla- 
ture muſt overturn the monarchy, or that any good conſtitution is ſo 
abſurd as to make corruption eſſential to its vitality, they would have 
ſaid no! loyalty and affection merely can ſupport a monarchy; they did 


ſo in the reign of William IIL when he was not able to carry a ſingle 


queſtion in parliament, or at leaſt was thwarted in almoſt every ſecond 


a | propoſition 


| 
' 
| 
ö 
| 
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propoſition * by men who would have fought for him and the crown 
to their knees in blood, but who never dreamt of the monarchy _ 
in danger becauſe a miniſter was in the minority. 


NOTE TO PAGE 199. 
THE hours of dinner in America were from one to two; as much 
buſineſs done P. M. as A. M. the churches moſt filled in the afternoon, — 


loxury has now crept in; I have known orders in London lately for 
_ carriages at the price of 59ol. 


NOTE 10 PAGE 200. 

THOUGH little wheat is ſown in New England, (which 1 5 
imputed to the poverty of the ſoil, but have lately, to my ſurpriſe, 
heard ſome aſcribe to its too great richneſs) the Maize or Indian corn 1s 
there moſt luxuriant, growing to rhe height of ſix or ſeven feet; the 
ears when young are delicious roaſted or parched; I once heard an 
European condemn them as abominable, but found he had eaten them 
old and raw—he would have paſſed the ſame ſentence on almoſt any 
raw vegetable. Europeans make ftrange miſtakes about American pro- 
| duce; thus they always confound the ſweet Carolina potatoe, whoſe 
interior is of a perfectly green colour, and which I believe was never 
ſeen in Europe, with the yam. I have ſeen very fine Indian corn 
growing at Lord Eardley's in Kent; it is often ſeen in England. 


If gallantry be a mark of civilization, there was more attention paid 
to ladies in America than in Europe; from the want of public amuſe- 
ments, reading as a ſubſtitute became more general. 


WHEN in — it was aſked, why ſhould Amerieans be leſs 


They did not mean however to commend the peeviſhneſs of King 
| William 8 parliaments : as n, as himſelf, 
N brave 


for 


auſe- 


leſs 
King 


brave 


Nor ZR 35 


brave than Britons? it was replied, as game-cocks and bull-dogs deges 
nerate by .croſling the Ame, 0 muſt men ;—fatal - and . 
theories a | 


NOTE TO PAGE 220. 
NO man was more alive to ſeripture eloquence than Mr. Burke, it 
appears in all his ſpeeches; I once found him, during the American 
war, reading aloud the chapter of Ezekiel, on the fall of _ with. 
amazing energy, | | 

9 

NOTE TO PAGE 250, 

. WHEN the man who harbours deep reſentments in his heart, (and 


every man of warm feelings has had them) cures the canker by reflect- 


ing on his own fins, and that the condition of forgiveneſs is the for- 
giveneſs of others; how does he admire and adore ſuch a religion of 
peace, which no uninſpired poiloſopher ever dreamt of, | 


NOTE TO PAGE 318. 
THE Tahic or Taleek is in fact manuſcript ; it therefore is as various 
as men's hand-writing, and often as difficult to make out as any very ill 
written letter would be in foreign language, —we know how difficult, 


tnough in our own, when by a bad ſcribe; add to this a thouſand con- 


tractions, and no ſpaces between words to diſtinguiſh them, 


NOTE To. PAGE 383. | | 
0 Wen parliament in the laſt century required great abilities. 
great knowledge of human nature, great inſight into character, great 


powers of eloquence and e ne: the * for abilities has been 
AY leflened. | 


THE Duke of Marlboro! Bad ſpelling has been urged as an inſtance 
a 2 | of 


* 
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of his groſs want of literature; I believe it was the mode of the time 
rather than ignorance ; I have ſeen letters of James II. equally ill ſpelt *. 


7 
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IT is not generally known that Cromwell was related to Charles 
the 1ſt.—he was; his mother was the daughter of a William Stewart f. 
Cromwell when in Scotland one day left his attendants and aſcended 
alone to an ancient ruined caſtle, which had been the original ſeat of 
the Stewart family; he remained there ſeveral hours, ruminating: per- 
haps on human events and his own proſpect of the throne. I do not 
know whether this anecdote be in books ; I had it from a revered old 
gentleman of noble family in Scotland, who was fond of collecting 


anecdates, and ſagacious in judging of the evidence which ſupported them. 


THE philoſopher has no reſpect for mere rank, he pays every exte- 
rior reſpect to it; from regard to the good of ſociety precedence is 
neceſſary, were it but in the pulling of a rope: in revolutions precedence 
and abilities always go together, | | 
* AND is it then really ſo difficult to govern well and happily? I do 
not believe it. I do not believe that the art of government is difficult, — 
I believe it eaſy and plain. Governors love to loſe themſelves in a 
labyrinth of ſtatecraft, while there is a direct path juſt at hand; if 
miniſters really wiſh the happineſs of a people, I do not believe the 
people are ſo very unwilling to-be pleaſed and gratified: a few artful 
and ambitious men will, it is true, be always at hand to inflame; but if 


there be no real cauſe of grievance they will not ſucceed, they cangot 


operate without ſomething to operate upon, or if they do in deluding 

the multitude, it will be of little effect if all good and reaſonable men 

* Preſerved in the manuſcript room in the library of the College of 
Dublin. | | | f 1 | 

* The name Angliſied; others ſay Sir Richard Stewart. 
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ſet their faces againſt them. When are inſurrections formidable? when 
thouſands of moderate thinking men, who would not favour the exceſs 
of the multitude, and wiſh it repreſſed, yet ſecretly offended at the 


ſtate of things fall into apathy and indifference, retire from action, 


and though they love their country, feel it impoſſible to give warm and 
energetic ſupport to adminiſtrations which in their opinion are ruining 
that country they love. Moderate and ſilent men, yet diſſatisfied with 
the ſtate of affairs, are the only perſons whom adminiſtrations diſregard 
and diſguſt by abuſe, and the only perſons whom they really ought to 
fear, for if they were cordial and energetic, unthinking and wicked 


violence could eaſily be repreſſed. 


ANCIENT families command reſpect with the vulgar by the force 
of names; with the thinking man, where modern vice does not ſtare 
him in the face, from the idea that long acquaintance with polite life, 
ſuperior education, and continued example from generation to gene- 


ration muſt ereate ſuperior manners, poliſh and modes of thinking. 


EUGENIO preſerved all the letters and memorandums recording 
the pleaſant and intereſting ſcenes of his life, expecting delight from the 


; recollection in old age, —age and ſickneſs arrived, and the recollection 


was but miſery. 

IAM a fincere Proteſtant, I know the errors of the Church of 
Rome, but what imports. it to me whether a man calls himſelf Proteſ- 
tant or Papiſt if he violates every law of charity, humanity and chriſ- 


 tianity ? I deteſt him equally. 


——————— 


HOW ſervile the imitations of modern poets: the ancient ſoutherns 


praiſed July, the modern northerns do the ſame. July in the north of 
Europe is generally a cold wet month. | P 


HOW 
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How muſt the great ſuffer in the eſtimation of the lower ordert, 
when each ſurvivor naturally, or politically abuſes his . deceaſed friend 


whom he flattered living: the generous mind would never _—_ till it 
could no longer be bencfited *, 


THE great expect ſupport from honeſt men of abilities without for- 
tune; honeſt men will not contradict their principles. nor gain ſupport. 
by baſely renouncing them ; but it is nonſenſe to ſuppoſe that men of 
ſenſe will injure their preſent fortunes, and make enemies by active 
exertion without aſſurances of mutual ſupport from the great. 


FALSE delicacy has ruined the Whigs. When in office they do not 
haſte to advance their friends; when out of office therefore they have 
no ſtrength, their adverſaries have no ſuch feelings. 


I do not approve a debauchee, but has a murderer or a tyrant in his 
heart a right to abuſe lim! ds 

AT what times is the mind moſt fertile of ideas, every man muſt 
anſwer for himſelf; I would ſay after a temperate dinner—alone— — 
in the rapid whirl of a poſt-chaiſe—on a journey whoſe object was 
important. 

sERvVILE puniſhment muſt drown every noble ſentiment; it fits the 

man for ſlavery—the woman for proſtitution. 

CAN the purchaſe of luxuries, or at leaſt neceſſaries, be juſtified ? 
it is ſquandring the due of the poor—yes, but if not done, the artificer 
of luxuries would himſelf be a beggar, ſay the rich. er ou 


* Witneſs the fate of departed Viceroys and deceaſed Chicf wes 
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THE Iriſh character is much more like to the French in ſpirits, in 
levity, in inconſtancy, in grandiloquence, I am ſorry to ſay in cruelty, than 
to the Engliſh ; the common people have not the Engliſh notions of fair- 


neſs in combat, any number would fall upon one, and he perhaps down. 


We accuſe the French of want of cleanlineſs ; ſome of their habits 
are ſhocking to us—ſome of ours are equally ſhocking to them; I 
cannot name them, but I doubt whether they have not in certain 
reſpects more good ſenſe and real decency on their fide. | 


MUST a man becauſe he hates rebellion and cruelty, love oppreſ- 
fion and cruelty ? may he not deteſt both and their abettors? 


THE miſery of modern governments has been that they take it for 
granted that all mankind are rogues and villains, and proceed accord- 
ingly, inſtead of conciliating the wiſe and virtuous: if they court any 
it is the bad—for ſay they, the good will ſupport us for their own ſakes 
and becauſe they love order; the conſequence is that rogues and vil- 
lains take advantage of their folly, and. while they overturn order, 
ſeem to fools to confirm their poſition. 


GENIUS, ſays Dr. Johnſon, is an aſſemblage of great powers acci- 
dentally turned to ſome particular purſuit. What a paragon of a defi- 
[nition ! the firſt part e latter irrelative. 


WHEN I cenſured Fanden tile, I ought to have excepted his firſt 
volume. | 


CAN the misfortunes of the preſent reign (which every addreſs, 


by the by, fays is the moſt fortunate that ever was,) be entirely im- 
pe to the perverſeneſs of the people? it would be moſt ſtrange; in 
| 1758 
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I 75 g and 1759, BY were they fortunate, and why were they: pleaſed 
and Wer were the ſame people. 


THE Iriſh in the _ of Queen Elizabeth are repreſented as quite | 


ignorant and barbarous. Read the letters of their chiefs to the Spa- 
niards in the Pacata Hibernia and judge. 


Fo THE bully ſays he does not regard life courage conſiſts in expoſ- 
ing for good cauſe that which we do regard; Without love of life 
there can be no courage. | 


I AM now convinced, upon more obſervation, that not 200 words 
will be found in Don Quixote which are not clearly Latin. 


IRELAND is accuſed of not having writers—why write where none 


read? 


——— — 


INFINITE miſchief has been done to young men by the falſe re- 


preſentations of the infidelity of women by noveliſts and dramatiſts ; 
one would think from them there was no female virtue, yet ſuch pic- 
tures are permitted on the ſtage. Surely the inſtances of . infi- 
delity are comparatively few. 


WHY are great men ſo often loſt to marriage? from indolence; 
after the fatigue of the day to court faſhionable hauteur and caprice 
becomes tronbleſome:; ; yet on ſome fbnd breaſt every ſoul naturally 
relies, and ſerks for converſation” and ſociety in x the evening - hence 
theſe fatal errors. 1 | 


* 


WHEN | Johnſon imitated in rudeneſs certain ancient philoſophers, 
he ſhould bave remembercd Cicero's ng 4 illi et divinis bonis 


banc licentiam afſequebantur, 
- | WHILE 


ed 
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WHILE the Iriſh ridiculouſly decry, the Scotch ridiculouſly over- 
praiſe each other. It is well told, that a wag praiſirig an imaginary 
Scotchman who never exiſted, was anſwered by all his countrymen 
Pr _ * we len the cheeld wel, be be deſerves your commendation.” = 


| WHEN I hear of the victories of my country, I rejoice in them, 
went I love my country and delight in its glory, let who will be 
miniſter, though 1 laugh at thoſe who claim credit for adminiſtrations 
for what is due only to national ſpirit; but if national ſpirit can do 
ſo much, how much more would unanimity and univerſal ſatisfaction 
attain? it was attained by Lord Chatham, therefore it is not impoſſible. 


MEN who ſit ſtil with their hands before them and do no harm, 
and give no offence, generally get on in the progreſs of time better 
than thoſe who ſtruggle. Moſt men drown themſelves. by their own 


impatient ſtruggles 3 in the waves of life. 


WHO are the men moſt praiſed? thoſe who do neither good nor 
harm. The active exertions of virtue always make enemies. Appa- 


rent innocence, but real apathy and indifference to the good or ill 
of mankind often obtains character and credit, while deſigning men 
| Praiſe the character, that under ſhelter of the name, they wy com- 


mit abuſes with impunity. 


NEW machinery, ſay political writers, occaſions the employment of 


more hands — true, after ſome time, but what is the famiſhed artiſt to 


do in the mean time? the improved machinery of Yorkſhire left num- 
bers of perſons in Suffolk and Eſſex bare- footed. Toſe miſerrima vidi. 
One of the firſt duties of a government is to find employment for the 


| r if the poor cannot get it for themſelves. | 


THE moderns are aſhamed of making prepared Tpeeches,ethe anci- 


3 ents, 
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ents never thought of niaking any other: they never dreamt of the poſ- 
fibility, though a man might argue extempore, that he ſhould extempore 
be able to beautify, or ornament, or arrange his argument to the moſt 
advantage; not that commend ſervile preparation, nor have ever been 
guilty of it. No man that is tied down to a particular collocation of 
words, or formal ſueceſſion of ſentences, wilt ſpeak well; but let him 
think well upon the ſubject and underſtand it, and in reflecting upon it, 
pithy | expreſſions order and ornament will naturally occur; there is no 
harm in remembering them, or in having little topics or diverticula in 
caſe of abſence or eonfuſion; but let him be aſſured that this is not 
the order which he will ultimately purſue; the debate will take unex- 
pected turns, his order, his expreffions, his intended beauties will become 
abſurd, and he muſt have quickneſs and preſence of mind to alter his 
array of battle, pro re nata, or he will be re at. | 


WHOEVER ſeeks devotion will find it not in cathedral muſic, but 
in the prayers of ſome retired country church. Whoever courts melan- 
choly will meet it not at pompous funerals, but wafted on the evening : 
note of ſome village bell, ſounding the knell of talents and virtue in 
thoſe whoſe exiſtence was ſcarce known to the world. 


WHATS fame, a fancied life in others breath? | What means Ceſar but 
fo many letters of the alphabet? are ſpecious qu ibbles, but will never cur. 
the living man of the deſire of being remembered: no, let him aſk all 
the peaſants and artificers, and nine-tenths of the women of the world 
about any celebrated name, and cure himſelf by their i ignorance and 
errors of the hope that even the greateſt will live in more than the 
minds of a few bi = men and rn ſchookboys. 


HOW _— the ſtrokes of Roſſeau's been in N the 


| | | veſlment 
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veſtment. of a deceafed friend? when it perhaps enjoys the little com- 
forts or delicacies prepared by their affection, or when it happens on 
ſome real or fancied reſemblance of their perſon. | 
WERE I a painter ſaid the lion in the fable! Such is the treatment 
the female ſex receives,—the men are generally the painters; they often 
repreſent the other ſex weak, fretful, curious. I have known women 
ſuperior in temper and underſtanding to almoſt any men J have ſeen, 
F 


BV a ridiculous and fatal error, propagated by phe French in cheif 


hatred to the prieſthood *, it ſeemg to be conceived of late that irreli- 


gion ĩs eſſential to the love of liberty nothing can be more falſe, it 
may be neceſſary to licentiouſneſs; but true religion, the firmeſt baſis 


of virtue, is the firmeſt ally of genuine love of liberty. 


. 1: ee PAGE 390. 5 
su CH trifling ſubjects as. this amuſe Oxford and Cambridge; every 
ſpire every painted window, every College event is ſung, The young 


men in Dublin are not inattentive to compoſition, but not in this way; 


even the ſecand Centenary, from its foundation, gth January, 1774, 
paſſed without a ſecular ws ; a good ſecular ſermon it had, though 


e 


1 Bee | NOPE TO. As 20h. . 


4 THE hana of the Purſuits of Tue. never vin een 


ſuade the world that Leonora is not delightful. I ſhall lament the time 
when I am too old or a to be ee , trifles. 


— 


: 'RIDICULE thy 8 of truth! 8 mare « ridiculed. —— he 


parodies on his works are forgotten,—the. poema ſurvive; you laugh at 


\ the parodies on Alexander's: fealt—you do not the leſs admire the poem. 


For eyer confounding religion with its miniſters, who may be good 
tr may be bad. 
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A LETTER TO A YOUNG GENTLEMAN. = 


I AM not ſurpriſed, my dear young friend, that you ſhould be 
aſtoniſhed to find ſo little to your purpoſe in the books of morality 
which you tell me you have peruſed ; your object was to inveſtigate the 
nature and kinds of thoſe ſpecial duties, which as a man and a citizen, 
you are called on to perform. The great work in which you are to 
look for precepts of morality, and directions and guides of duty, is 
undoubtedly the holy ſcriptures; there and there only you will find a 
perfect ſyſtem of pure morality, untainted and unmixed with thoſe 
whims and errors which the paſſions and prejudices of uninſpired ethi- 
cal writers, eager for victory and heated with controverſy, ſo often 
intermingle i in human compoſitions. | But you juſtly obſerve, that while 
the ſcriptures deliver the great and general rules which are the grand 
foundations of our religious and moral ſyſtem, and from which the 
more particular ones may be deduced, they do not always deduce them 
themlelves, nor enter into that minute detail which you ſeem to ſeek: 
you inſtance, with ſome reaſon, your difficulties with reſpect to compul- 
ſory oaths and promiſes made in error; and I am pleaſed with your 
_ noticing the obſervation of Lord Bacon, ſo relative to our preſent ſub- 

ject, © 15 Pe rtionem de officiis ſpecialibus t& f reſpeftivis ſparſum quidem traflatam, 
non autem in corpus aligned ſcientiæ digefam reperimus ;” while he gives no 
ee pom to the attempt by akking © Wh * tanta  feerit vel fer- 

f ſpicacia 


1G 
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ſpicacia vel confidentia, ut de Mis peculiaribus i& relativis, ſngulorum ordinum & 
conditionum, perite & ad vivum diſceptare & diffinire puſſet aut ſuſtineat? 


It has however been attempted by Cicero of old, and by Archdeacon 
Paley and Mr. Giſborne in our own time. The work of the ancient is 
amuſingly delightful, but mixes with many excellent rules ſome-groſs 
and abſurd, falſe and pretended, principles of morals. To decide on 
the eſſays of the moderns, would be in me too preſumptuous, but I re- 
commend them to your diligent peruſal, and you muſt judge for yourſelf. _ 


- With reſpe& to the other part of your requeſt, which is, to give you | 
ſome little ſketch of the nature of thoſe controverſies which you have 
dipt into, but tell me you do not well comprehend, it is almoſt impoſ- 
ſible to do it within the compaſs of a letter, but I will try to convey to 
you ſome general ideas as briefly as I can, 


- Socrates is ufually conſidered as the prince and leader of moral philo-— 
ſophers, as having firſt turned the attention of the philoſophic world 

from curious ſpeculations to the intereſts of common life, and T 
ing, as Cicero ſays of him, © Pbilaſepbiam adduxiſſe ad vitam communem.” 

Before his time moral precepts ſeem to have been delivered in proverby, 
in apothegms or ſhort and pithy ſentences, in fables and allegories; 
though his mode was not directly didactic, and his inſtruction conveyed 


in the form of. interrogation and confutation of error, and though he 


left no writings behind him, his wiſdom was infinitely more ſyſtematic, 
regular and n than that of any of his predeceſſors. He was - 
followed | 


V Socrates left no writings behind AT nor did he offer any complete 


or regular ſyſtem of Ethics, but he was called the father of moral philo- 
fopy becauſe he firſt reduced his precepts to one ſteady baſis, viz. that 


the principles of virtue were the laws of God, and that no man could 


on from them with impunity. 
- .Confelimes 2 
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followed by Plato, whoſe fame, whoſe writings' and whoſe principles 
are generally known; and Plato had two celebrated diſciples, Ariſtotle 
and Xenocrates, the founders of the Peripatetick and old Academic ſects. 
In the next generation lived Zeno, the author of the Stoic Diſcipline, 


Arcefilaus the founder of the an *, and Epicurus of the 
. 


The paradoxes of the Seoies, the. ſeepticifim of the etnies and 
the voluptuous doctrines of the Epicureans are too well known to 
need any comment. About 150 years A. C. Carneades founded the 
new Academy, which did not, like the middle, ſay that all was uncer- 
tain, but only that we want diſcernment to diſtinguiſh truth from falſe- 
hood. Democritus and — denied all real diſtinction between 
virtue and vice. 


\ 


As to the trifling of the Stoic telling you that all vices are equal, 
but that ſome are greater aberrations from duty than others f. Of the 
Epicurean by a play upon words interpreting away,the poſition. that 
pleaſure is the only. good, by ſaying that virtue alone can give pleaſure ; | 
or of the Academic declaring every thing to be uncertain, yet contriv- 
ing to act like other men by. allowing that ſome things were more pro- 
bable than others, you will laugh ati it and not miſpend your time on ſuch 
idle attempts to obtain fame by quirks and riddles, while the bold impu- 
dence of the Pyrhonic inſulting your underſtanding will but excite your 


THE two chief _ agitated by the _— and which —_ | 


| Conſcience 8 or the moral fenſs approving of. any ien was the 
eriterion, according to him, by which it is known. to be virtuous, and 
the will of God that which obliges men to PI it. 
About 300 years A. C. : | | 
1 fures numeros pretereunt. | | 3 
| deſerve + 
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deſerve your attention were, Wherein conſiſts happineſs? and What is 
virtue ? On the firſt you will acquaint yourſelf with the ſix ſimple and 


complex opinions of the ancients philoſophers as to the ſummum bonum, 
but will conſider their diſputes merely as curious when you recollect 
the true ſaying of Lord Bacon, that the Chriſtian religion has put an 
end to all ſuch controverſies by * us that perfect happineſs is 
to be hoped only in another life. 


The latter is a queſtion ſtill agitated. Plato ſaid in effect that the 


-eriterion of a virtuous action was its being approved by a moral 


ſenſe ; Ariſtotle that its criterion was conformity to right, that is to 
the fitneſs of things ; and Zeno and the Stoics who held that virtue 

was the ſovereign good, and could make a man happy in the midſt of 
torments, made its criterion to be conformity to nature, i. e. (as nature 
was their God,) to the divine will +. | 


5 Of this character were the controverſies of the ancients. During 
the dark ages Ethics, like all other ſciences, lay dormant : The revi- 
val of moral ſcience. was coeval with the revival of literature in 
Europe, but in England, Hobbes may be ſaid to have occaſioned ity 
reviviſcence : embittered by the horrors of a civil war, and taking his 
ideas of mankind from the black paſſions always upon ſuch occaſions 
prominent, chewing mifanthrophy in-his poiſoned cave, the philoſopher 


of Malmeſbury adopted the principles of Demoeritus and Protagoras, 
and held that the diſtinction between virtue and vice was merely arbis 


trary and depending on the laws of each ſtate; Indignant at this horrid 


For as Plato held that virtue could not be taught, and was to 
be purſued for its own ſake, it muſt of itſelf be good and the object 
of ſome ſenſe or inſtinct. 

4 Warburton therefore ſays that Plato was the patron of the moral 

1 Ariſtotle of eſſential diſberences, and Zeno of arbitrary will. 

: | theory 
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theory, Cud worth and Cumberland oppoſed their mighty powers to the 
adverſary of mankind; but Cumberland while in ſplendid colours he 
painted the publie good as the great object of virtue, and conformity 


to it as its eriterion, in his earneſtneſs to oppugn the ſelfiſh principles 


of Hobbes, did not ſufficiently guard and qualify his general poſitions : 
here then he has been with juſtice reprehended by a great and able 
coadjutor * in the cauſe of virtue, who has ſhewn the danger of ſuch 
an indefinite principle in the breaſts of frail mortals, if not controuled 
by the ſuperiority of conſcience, as the worſt ations might ſo be juſti- 
fied by a pretended tendency to the public good, which in its full ex- | 
tent never can be viſible but to the eye of God, and is therefore not 
to be purſued in oppoſition to the firſt dictates of morality. The rule 


then which Bp. Butler lays down is, never to diſobey the commands of juftice 


for the ſake of ſuppoſed expediency. 


Clark and Huthinſon in order to oppoſe the falſe and dangerous 
theories of men like Hobbes, brightened up the armour of the ancients 


and reſted, the firſt on underſtanding and the eſſential differences of 


things, the latter on feeling and the moral ſenſe. Wollaſton made vir- 
tue conſiſt in conformity to truth; and the elegant and poliſhed Shafts 
bury in conformity to men's mutable ideas of beauty and order. Browne+ | 

has with ſucceſs ridiculed theſe theories, has ſhewn that the criterions 

of virtue are confounded with the obligations to it, and ludicrou by 
inſtances, that to talk to @ poft would be neither conformable to the 
fitneſs of things, to truth, or to decorum, and yet would not be vicious; 
production of the general good is his criterion, and regard to private 
happineſs his foundation of obligation. | 


Now, my dear friend, do not your own feelings tell you how unne- 9 2 
= Biſhop Butler. 


+ Commonly called nate Browne. | 
„ | ceeſſary 
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edffary all theſe learned eontroverſies have been; conſult that approve 
ing or diſapproving principle in your own breaſt, whether ir be called | 
e fe, moral inflint or bie hieb "will tell you bees ww 


action be right or wrong; you will think ſometimes it does not—1 


will tell you why; becauſe you ſuffer its voice to be deafened by the 
clamour of violent paſſions, or confuſed by the ſubtle whiſpers of your. 
own ſelfiſh wiſhes; but believe me, if you will really and fairly liſten 


to it without any ſecret wiſh to miſinterpret i its language or diſtort its 


poſitions to favour your own perverſe inclinations i it never will ſet you 


wrong; and even when you have done all you can to deafen it, and have 


' wreſted your mind into a perſuaſion that you are doing right, you will 


find a certain damp and heavineſs at the heart—a certain clog upon your 
motions—a pull which you may be ſure is that of conſcience, however 
you may have weakened or relaxed the ſtring. | | 


I however you muſt have a deſcription or ſtandard of virtue, for 
1 would not have you look for pithy and quaint definitions made to 
pleaſe the ear, ſearch ſor it in Biſhop Butler's eſſay on the ſubject; It 


« js that, ſays he, which all ages and all countries have made profeſſion 


« of in public; which every man puts on the ſhew cf; and which the 


1 fundamental laws of all ſtates endeavour to enſorce, viz. Juſtice, vera · 


« city, and _ to common goods” 


Plain and eaſy then as it is to know whether an action be virtuous 
or vicious by referring to conſcience and the holy ſeriptures, great and 
almoſt complete as has been the agreement among moral writers as to the 


particular actions which are virtuous or vicious, I vill trouble you no 


more with their abſtract controverſies on the ſubject of virtue, but 


5 ; K 7 14 
by 


* I prefer the term conſcience, becauſe that does not exclude the opera- 
tion of reaſon, nor ſuppoſe the een; intuitive, however quick and 
rapid it may be. 
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touch upon another celebrated one, uſually ſuppoſed peculiar to the 
moderns, which will almoſt make you ſmile, I mean that of te foun- 
dation of obligations | 


Had you ever any doubt that you ought to do what is right ? or did 
you ever hear any man in converſation ſay, or any book lay it down, 
that there was any doubt upon the ſubject! certainly not! yet ſtrange 
to tell, moſt of the great men who are called Ethical writers have ſpent 


half their time in arguing why a man is obliged to do what is right ? 
or in other words, what is the foundation of obligation ? 


The moſt general doctrine, and that uſually adopted by the German 


_ Civilians is, that this obligation ariſes from the conſideration of the 


Deity as a ſuperior with due authority enjoining right—forbidding 
wrong. Dr. Clarke derives it from the eſſential and immutable differ- 
ence between virtue and vice; Mr. Hutchinſon from a certain natural 
ſentiment or feeling ſomewhat analogous to thoſe of the body; Butler 
from the governing principle of conſcience; Hume from the conſidera» 
tion of the conſequences of vitious actions; Smith from what he calls 
ſympathy; and to every one of theſe opinions ſubtle and ingenious ob- 


jections have been. ſtarted, which there is no room to diſcuſs in a letter. 


My dear young friend, if you have a mind to amuſe yourſelf with 
the ſubtle exertions of ability made by great men, peruſe theſe learned 
controverſies, but do not think them eſſential to your morality: while 
all writers agree that we ought to purſue virtue, and almoſÞcoincide in 
their opinions even as to particular actions; while you have the aid of 
your own internal conſcience and the aſſiſtance of books upon ſpecial 
duties which you may conſult, without entirely yielding to them your 
own good underſtanding upon every particular point; but above all, 
while you have the holy ſcriptures for your guide, you necd not be 
very anzious about reading or undexſtanding the ſubtilties of men. 
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Page I SY in the note, firſt line, for . read in the 


former. 


4 


—— note, laſt line but two, for gabe 1 ſpecious. 


——— 199, line 6, for 7 Ming read ftifling. 
- . laſt line, for flavour read flavor: 


—— 206, in the note, after the words 70 years inſert 


ago. 
2.30, line 10, \ for the man of mode read Rm the 
man of mode. 
—— 232, line 1ſt, for the little read this little, 


- 251, in the note, inconſiſtancy read inconſiſtency. 
270, laſt line, r read ovr. 


— 294, laſt line, for srowe read — 
——— Jo1, the reference to the note, ſhould have been 
at line 5. In the note for inceros read 


mncertos. 


8 


30g, dreams ſhould be in Italic. Laſt line, read 


his ſound for he. 
320, line 8, inſert only after regarding. 


321, line 1ſt, for primative read primitive. 
— 341, line 7, for ſecondly read ſecondary. 
370, line 10, inſert the comma after the word turn. 
| 376, after the words other fide inſert cried. 
383, laſt line but two, for . ifons read compa- 


| nions. 


| 389, laſt line but two, no comma after exutus. 
391, for apud Cantab. read Cami ripic. 
3, Notes, for poiloſepher read pbilgſapher. 
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